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SLIDING SCALE OF PRICES FOR ACCESSORIES 


1-SHEETS 
i t0- 50-52 15¢ 
51 to 100........... 13c 
Gyer- 100... lle 
3-SHEETS 
toe 5 40c 
Over 25> 36c 
6-SHEETS 
| SST ea 0 ace 75¢ 
isto 20. 70c 
Overs20: 25 3: 65¢ 
24-SHEETS 
ipnsto 25... =. $2.00 
Over 25 1.75 


each 


each 


each 


each 
each | Over 5M ....... 2.75 per M 


WINDOW CARDS 


each ote 50) Tc each 
each | 51 to 100... 6c each 
Over -100 = =. 5c each 

each INSERT CARDS 
te 2 5 ee 25¢ each 
ZO to 50. 22¢ each 
each 51 to 100 Bae OT a 20c each 
each | Over 100 ........... 19¢ each 

HERALDS 

1M_ to 5M....$3.00 per M 


LOBBY DISPLAYS 
402x602 50c each 


11 x 14 Photos ...75c¢ a set 
(8 in set—colored) 


22 x 28 Photos ...80c a set 
(2 in set—colored) 


Slides = 15¢ each 
Stille: Se a 10c each 
Midget Window Cards... 

BEDE cep a ae 4c each 


Merchandising Plans _ Gratis 


(These prices apply to U. S. only) 


22x 28 


Two to the set 
(See opposite side) 


24 SHEET: Description—Title is magenta with 


yellow outline. Illustrations in nat- 
ural colors. Multicolored background of blue, with 
yellow, white and red flitter. 


DISPLAY CARDS 


11 x 14's. Eight to set. In 
full colors—75c. 


SIX SHEET 


ee SE St Int 


and lobby campaign — 
s’ big-show tempo! 


In full colors. Set 
of two—80c. 


INSERT CARD 


2 Color 10x60 


% DICK POWELL % GINGER ROGERS x | 
Funnies! and toslest of oll the great : : 

Bros. musicals! Produced with all the unarines 

cand voriety of “Wonder Bar ord Go! 


Diggers but enfirely and sensatione 
@iblerent! Your chance (5 jee a hos 


~~ oe AT O'BRIEN 
FSR : . 


#. 


i& ALLEN JENKINS 
ee ————— 
‘Theme Radia Sagnes. Busty Baeties, Tha uae 


 Rehutantes, dushes Cowshere, Gaunt é ‘ - 
& Bat Natocal Moers svected hy Roy © 


Ak TED FIORITO &HISBAND * 


As an ad it set a precedent as the first movie ad in a 
national publication to ‘bleed.’ It’s yours in blue and 
yellow for lobby display. 50c at your exchange. 


PRINTED IN U.S. A. 


ANGLES ON THE 


ANGLES ON THE 


STOR Y, 


ANGLES ON THE 


ANGLES FOR THE 


RADIO 


ANGLES FOR THE 


ANGLES FOR THE 


ANGLES FOR THE 


Sing A Little 
Theme Song 


You'll want your local radio enter- 
tainers working with you on this pic- 
ture. You can wangle this by judici- 
ously offering a prize to the person 
who gives the best rendition of a 
chosen song from “20 Million Sweet- 
hearts.” Start the contest a week be- 
fore you open. Make the prize invit- 
ing. Open the field to all types of 
artists — vocalists, instrumentalists, 
and orchestras. Your judges can be 
studio officials, popular voters, or a 
selected group. 


Radio Passes 
Get Listeners 


After any special Dick Powell or star 
broadcast you may arrange, spot an 
announcement that one, five, or ten 
names (as you wish) will be chosen 
at random from the phone _ book. 
Any listener whose name is, called, 
upon proper identification can secure 
passes from your theatre box-office. 
Repeat this whenever possible, on as 
many programs as you can. You'll 
find that the whole town will be listen- 


ing. 


‘and The Girl 
Who Made Good 


Has your town contributed anyone ot 
note to the radio world? Check back 
and maybe you’ll find some headliner 
who got a start in your locale. 
There’s a news break in that, as well 
as additional publicity for contests. A 
personal message from the star will 
look good in your lobby. Blow it up, 
mount it, or use it in your ads. The 
personal touch is good for sales. 
There are plenty of angles—have 
you the star? 


Grais’ Letters 
Garner Ducats 


Purely as an interest-getter, institute 
the following contest after anyone of 
your special broadcasts. It is equally 
suitable as a tag to the Old Gold 
hour, the special Powell recording 
period, or even your electrical trans- 
cription broadcast. Passes are offered 
to the ten girls who write the best 
. 25-word letters on the subject, “Why 
I Want to See 20 Million Sweet- 
hearts.”” They won’t be bashful about 
telling you. 


‘ 
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NEIGHBORHOOD 


STORE-:: 


Takin’ Whe Air 
With The Store 


In many situations, department stores 
advertise what they call ‘radio spe- 
cials’—articles not plugged in their 
newspaper ads, but made available 
specially to the airwave audience. If 
you have a tie-up of any kind with 
the store, get in also on the radio 
hour. Try and work in a line, plug- 
ging your show, giving dates, and any 
other pertinent information which 
you can convince the store is worth 
including in the broadeast. 


A Big Chance 
For Imitators 


Impersonations of radio luminaries 
are nothing unusual—everyone feels 
that he can do a swell take-off on 
Joe Penner, Ed Wynn, or the Mills 
Brothers. Well, let them try! An- 
nounce an impersonations contest to 
be held on your stage the opening 
night. Point out that “The Radio 
Rogues” achieved fame via the imita- 
tions route. Small cash prizes or pro- 
moted merchandise will be sufficient 
incentive to lure contestants. 


Locals Snipe 
Big Programs 


Your radio contact can give you a 
helpful boost by sniping a couple of 
programs a day with an announce- 


“ment of your presentation. Doesn't 


take long—a couple of seconds is all 
you need. Just enough to tell the 
crowd that you’re showing the best 
picture in years. Tag on to a-popular 
feature wherever possible. Three or 
four a day will help—plenty! 


I 
Kther Studio 
in The Lobby 


Your local broadcasters will coop- 
erate with you in rigging up a minia- 
ture studio for your lobby. Nothing 
elaborate or expensive—just enough 
so that patrons get the idea and prin- 
ciple of radio work. A competent en- 
gineer can wire mike so that patrons 
can pick up headphones and hear 
friends broadcast from a few feet 
away. An attendant to explain the 
fine points and answer questions will 
lend an air of authenticity. 
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New Talent Contest 


This contest is designed to uncover the best 
radio voice in your town. Publicity story below 
gives details of the contest. Stunt was successfully 
pulled by Benny Davis in Toronto with the winner 
of the contest playing a week’s engagement at the 
theatre. Or, perhaps, you can arrange for the win- 
ner to be taken on a local commercial air program. 
A series of auditions can weed out the undesirables. 
The winner can be chosen from the stage by popu- 
lar vote. Here’s the dope in two publicity stories: 


(Advance Story) 


Radio Scout Arrives Here; 
To Seek Local Air Talent 


There is a radio scout coming to town. 

Perhaps he is looking for you. 

Station PDQ, the . (newspaper) and the 
management of the ...... theatre, are looking for the 
best radio voice in this city, and want to find him before Pat 
O’Brien, the most remarkable 
radio scout in existence, comes 
60 SNOS sf isnt ic = BOR ETA? 
Pat with Dick Powell and Gin- 
ger Rogers, will show why “20 
Million Sweethearts” is the the -box_ office in the .....s..4:.04 
sereen hit of 1934. Auditions theatre, at Station PDQ and at 
will be arranged by PDQ, and the business office of this news- 
the three best voices, in the paper. Send in vour name. 
opinion of the judges, will be The number of auditions will 


ing all the theatres in the . 
chain will be arranged. 
Kntry blanks are provided at 


given an opportunity to sing in 
« radio contest, in which the 
listeners will choose the winner. 

Valuable prizes will be award- 
ed, and the winner will be given 
a trial engagement to sing at the 
ates hike ee theatre. If suc- 
eessful, an engagement embrac- 


depend upon the number of con- 
testants. It may be necessary 
to arrange several, and your 
name and the time of trial will 
be published here. 

Maybe your’s is the voice that 
will win your 20 million sweet- 
hearts, via the air waves. 


(Follow-up Story) 


Movie, Radio Fans Seeking 
Fame In Strand’s Contest 


More than 50 aspirants for the honor of having the best 


hie Vee = 


(city) have registered for the 


radio voice contest to be conducted jointly by the oo... 


(newspaper), Station PDQ and the 


The first group will be given 
auditions at. 2 P.M. .....0.c..0.0.. 
(date) The singers to be heard 
at that date will be (list names). 

The judges will be (list 
names). 

The three selections of the 
judges will be broadcast over 
PDO -0n- 325305 (date). ato o.ca. 
o’elock. 

Votes of the publie will deter- 
mine the winner, who will re- 
ceive an engagement to sing at 
{NG= one tas theatre during 


Wisiws etE: 


National picture stars Pat 
O’Brien, Dick Powell and Ginger 
Rogers, and is a radio romance 
with music that is the season’s 
big smash hit. 

The winner will also be given 
an engagement to sing in all the 
theatres in the ..... Se eee circuit. 

There is still time to enter the 
contest. Blanks may be obtained 
at the box office of the ..:......... 
theatre. The next group and the 


the run of “20 Million Sweet- 
hearts” which opens here = on 
a heii te EP MsClatest-eirst 


date of audition will be pub- 
lished in this newspaper in a 
day or two. 


NOTE: After the advance story, you can follow 
out the angle of ‘‘Radio scout coming to town.’’ 
Have some fellow pose as the scout, listening to the 
auditions, and carrying out all the duties of a tal- 
ent-seeker. If this isn’t feasible in your spot, play 
it up as a straightforward contest. That’ll be 
enough for them! 


FREE ELECTRICAL 


Featuring Powell, Rogers, The 
Mills Bros., Fiorito and his boys, 
and the rest of the cast. Has been 
sent to over 300 stations. It's 


tilt AID 
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OR EASY RADIO TIEUP 


2-Way Stage Broadcast 


The stars of the ether usually are capable of 
i Ub putting on a good show from the stage. Ar- 
range either directly with the artists or with 
broadcasting studio to have the leading }oeal lights 
put in an appearance at your house. Vocalists, 
instrumentalists, any of the sustaining programs 
might as well be piped from your theatre stage as 
from the studio. 
SELLING POINTS: this stunt gives the stars 
a big personal build-up in that fans get to know 
them and appreciate their personality; it is good 
publicity for the radio station; and it creates good 
will for everyone: 


(Story) 
Radio Stars To Broadcast 
Before Strand’s Audience 


Radio stars, including the most pepular broadcasters of 
Station PDQ, will greet their fans from the stage of the 
en eae Ree theptre next 239s. as guests of the ex- 
hibitors of the First. National picture ‘‘20 Million Sweet- 
hearts,’’ which deals with the lives and loves of the always 
beard, but seldom seen, radio performers, and which stars 
Pat O’Brien, Dick Powell and Ginger Rogers, the two latter 
being bona-fide radio celebrities. 

A special added program is 
being arranged and the audience 


will have the privilege of hearing tion of what they look like. 
(pick up names from local radio PDQ performers who reside in 
IN se ae fee eee kes ces guia (name of city) 


are known to their intimates, 
but rarely give pesonal appear- 


Other radio artists who will be 
present are (insert names of 
those who will be present.) ane 

Millions of radio fans can ree- 
ognize their favorite artists by 
their voices, but have no concep- 


This is an opportunity to meet 
and greet the men and women 
who entertain daily over the air. 


D The commercial programs are the backbone 
e of every station. Get to them and you’re set, 

as far as special shows go. Contact the spon- 
sors of local specialties with proposition of broad- 
casting from the stage of the theatre. Explain that 
the facilities are just as good—that it will give 
added plugs to the product involved—and that it 
will popularize the artist and consequently the 
product. 


(Story) 


See Your Favorite Stars 


Of Air On Strand Stage 


An entire radio program will be broadcast from the stage 
Gee eee en Fe ere ae when (names 
ot artists) will appear before a microphone during the show- 
ing of the First National feature ‘‘20 Million Sweethearts’’ 
the year’s outstanding musical which stars Pat O’Brien, Dick 
Powell and Ginger Rogers in a delightful comedy based on the 
lives and loves of radio performers. 


Powell is one of the outstand- 
ing radio celebrities and Miss 
Rogers was a successful broad- 
caster. 

This opportunity to witness a 
real broadcast, as well as to see 
several on the screen, has been 
made possible through the co- 
operation of the Station PDQ 
IS SR EY parts eae pee (name of 
sponsors) whose program is one 
of the most popular on the air. 

ease) tae ein (names of artists) 
aré known to all PDQ fans but 
so rarely make personal appear- 
ances that their faces are un- 
familiar even to their neighbors. 

“20 Million Sweethearts” has 


created a real furore in radio 
broadcasting circles, and is said 
to have done more to show the 
human side of broadcasting than 
any other single medium. 

With five outstanding musica! 
“hits,” and a world of clever 
comedy, the sereen play is 
notable for its appeal to every- 
one and the interest it arouses 
in broadcasting and broadeasters 
makes the personal appearance of 
such famous radio artists as (in- 
sert names) an epochal event in 
the history of ......0.0..:.. (name 
of city) theatres, 


TRANSCRIPTION 


taken right from the film, runs 
twelve minutes — leaving three 
minutes for your plug. Speak to 
your station now! 


Special Music 
Leaders* Show 


The maestros of radioland will be 
more than willing to endorse the film 
in return for a special showing and 
the contingent publicity. Local lead- 
ers with a following may carry some 
importance with their O.K. In addi- 
tion Ted Fio Rito’s popularity with 
the boys in the same game insures 
enthusiastic approval of his work. 
Tell the newspaper boys about your 
special matinee; so that they can get 
their stories and photos. 


Kute hiddies 


Kuttin” Kapers 
Put a big kiddie show on your stage 
as an added attraction. Kids are al- 
ways willing to strut their stuff and 
a prize to the best five will get you 
more than you can handle. If there’s 
a kiddie hour on your local radio 
station, use them for the stage show. 
Give it some publicity and you'll get 
all the proud mothers down. 


Old Records 
For New Ones 


Are you in a position to get fifteen 
minutes on the radio? Perhaps your 
station has a quarter hour they want 
to use for sustaining music. If they 
have, sell ’em the idea of using a Dick 
Powell-Ted Fio Rito Period. Between 
them, these two artists have made 
enough popular records to fill the 
time. Throw in the Mills Brothers 
and you’re more than supplied. The 
program will give you a swell chance 
to get in a plug for your picture, too. 


Previews For 
Radio Scribes 


Give the radio scribes a preview in 
addition to their opening night in- 
vites. They'll appreciate the authentic 
atmosphere, the spirit, and the ex- 
cellence of the picture. Refreshments 
for the gang will add to the occasion. 
In return, they'll give you reams of 
beneficial comments and raves on. the 
presentation. You might even get a 
feature story out of them as to the 
truth of the story. All this in addi- 
tion to your regular reviews. 


Show “Em What 
Mikes Are Like 


Microphones, in the past few years, 
have undergone many changes in 
style, form, and use. NBC exhibited 
a display of mikes in Radio City 
which had the crowd fascinated. Ar- 
range with local outlets for a lobby 
display of a few types of equipment 
used in major studios. Label each 
type with data as to location, date, 
reason for use, reason for discarding. 
Studios will be willing to lend you 
equipment in return for a credit card. 


ae 
Tag Old Gold’s 
Powell Program 


On Wednesday evenings at 10 o’clock, 
Dick Powell and Ted Fio Rito’s or- 
chestra take the air over the Colum- 
bia network. This broadcast, direct 
from the coast, is sponsored by Old 
Gold. Don’t miss the chance to tag 
on to this feature with a local snipe, 
selling the fact that the same artists 
may be seen and heard at the Strand 
Theatre all next week when ‘20 Mil- 
lion Sweethearts’ opens its run.” 


Radio Sketch 
For Amateurs 


For amateur airwave actors, you can’t 
give a better chance than the 20-min- 
ute radio sketch offered elsewhere in 
this section. It combines drama, com- 
edy, and action in practical form. Lo- 
cal dramatic groups, perhaps even 
high school players can make this an 
interesting sustaining feature for your 
local station. Don’t miss this oppor- 
tunity! It tells them so much and 
stops—they come to you for the rest! 


Get Plugs From 
Air Columnists 


Your local air columnist is a good 
man to consult concerning special 
plugs via his medium. No matter if 
his specialty is gossip, news, sports, 
or just radio topics—he can help 
your presentation along by a few judi- 
ciously-dropped words. Maybe he’ll 
review the picture over the air—if 
you sell him that idea, give him the 
prepared critique found elsewhere in 
this book. But even a few words 
mention is valuable. 
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Electrical Transcription 


A. special electrical transcription of ‘‘20 Mil- 
lion Sweethearts’? is now at your local radio sta- 
tion. Record is taken directly from sound track 
of picture and includes songs by Dick Powell, Gin- 
ger Rogers, the Four Mills Brothers, also bits of 
film’s fast-moving dialogue. It runs twelve min- 
utes, allowing three minutes for spot announce- 
ments. 


Following are the ways in which this exploita- 
tion reeord can be used. 


1. As a fifteen minute broadcast by your 
theatre. 


2. Tie-up with a local sponsor to use it on 
his program. 

o Plug it as a Relay Broadcast. This carries 
the inference that the broadcast operates 
directly from the sound track of the film. 
4. Runit as a guessing contest in this manner: 
Mark off the transeription record in sections 

so that you can pick up any one of the solos with- 

out playing the whole record. For instance, ree- 
ord should be marked so that you can play Ginger 

Rogers’ solo on Monday, Diek Powell’s on Tues- 

day, ete. 


Announce your contest, with prizes to those 
who can make correct identifications of the voices 
heard. Hach day give them one to guess. You can 
get the two stars mentioned above, and the Mills 
Brothers from the transcription. A couple of vic- 
trola records will give you additional stars. To- 
wards the end of the contest you can ring in your 
picture plugs. Costless and effective, this can be 
done in a five minute radio period every day or 
on one fifteen minute program. 


4-Page Pictorial Tabloid 
—Plenty of Sales Power! 


Similar to the tremendously successful “Wonder Bar” tabloids, 
this item was designed to catch the eye! Rotogravure style in brown 
ink, measuring 11x17 inches (opens to a 22-inch spread) there’s 
flash, style, and sales power in it! Get ’em around town—they can't 
be missed! Plenty of room on back page for your playdates. On 
news stock in black ink, $4.50 per M. 
Imprinting of theatre name and playdates $2.00—slight composi- 
tion charge for additional copy. 24 hour shipment guaranteed. 


Sample on request. Order directly from: 
SIEBEL PRINTING CO. 
438-448 WEST 37th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Roto style, $6.00 per M. - 


YOU CAN HAVE 
A PARADE! 


Don’t bother about this item 
if you know how to arrange for 
a parade. If you don’t this is 
how—and itll work too! 


THE MUSIC 


Your American Legion Post, 
Orphanage, Scottish Bagpi- 
pers and the others, all know 
you can be of service to them 
when they want a_ special 
show. If they have forgotten, 
remind them and you'll get 
your parade music on the 
house. Then add your sound 
truck. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Dealers want to show off 
their latest model cars. Ban- 
ner the hoods or placard the 
bumper with a line like: 
Dodge Welcomes Miami’s 
Greater Show—20 MILLION 
SWEETHEARTS— STRAND. 
Taxi Company will come in 
for the free ad, too. And 
there’s a newspaper cut in it 
for the auto page. 


UNIFORM BRIGADE 


Local Veterans like an occa- 
sional airing. Western Union 
or Postal Telegraph will sup- 
ply their uniformed  mes- 
sengers for the occasion. 
Give °em a banner similar to 
the one suggested above. 


ROLLER SKATERS 


Look up your roller-skating 
rink. Tell °em in advance and 
theyll rehearse for a ‘grand 
march’ formation—maybe 
turn out in costume for trick 
stuff. A welcome banner with 
the name of the rink on it 
is all the inducement they 
need, 


BIKE RIDERS 


If there’s a Bicycle Club 
around, you know the answer. 
if not, contact both men and 
women Y’s and have a bul- 
letin posted in social rooms 
and gyms inviting all to turn 
out on wheels. Banners will 
sunply the organization pub- 
licity. 


NOVELTY IDEAS 


This is strictly local. Usually 
there is some movement or 
civic group with an axe to 
grind. If it doesn’t show you 
as taking any political stand, 
invite them down with ban- 
ners on the ‘weleome 20 Mil- 
lion Sweethearts’ idea. 


One reminder—be sure pa- 
rade is staged before show time 
or at your slowest period or else 
you'll be bucking your own at- 
traction, Warner road-men have 
never been turned down on a 
Parade set-up on any of the 
previous musical smashes. Try 
it—see if we're wrong. 


A midget piano and a 
crooner will go a long way 
towards brightening your ad- 
vance lobby. Stick the gent 
over on one side of the lob- 
by, with instructions to sing 
the four song hits from this 
show. These can be inter- 
spersed with some of the Mills 
Brothers specialties — all 
identified with the feature. 
Get him singin’ the week be- 
fore you open—big New York 
houses have tried the stunt 
and found it eminently suc- 
cessful. Say it with music! 


Herald the Women 


Dick Powell is a great fav- 
orite with the women-folks. 
With this in mind distribute 
your heralds wherever women 
are apt to be, as factory exits, 
department stores, schools 
etc. Also have napkins 
printed with picture plug for 
restaurants and drug stores. 


The biography of Dick Powell would make a 
very interesting story. Use this as the basis of a 
contest for the best biography of Dick Powell, lim- 
iting it to 1,000 words. You ean let your paper 
sponser the contest or run it directly from your 
theatre. Give the contestants the sketch biography 
of Powell on the production information page and 
let them build from that. Be sure to publicize the 
contest among English classes in high schools and 
colleges, drama classes, literary groups ete. As an 
added inducement, announce that the winning bio- 
graphy will be sent to Dick Powell in Hollywood. 


“Flying Trapeze” 
Parody Contest 


Slide Machine For 


Your Lobby Stunt 


The old song favorite, 
‘The Man On The Flying 
Trapeze,’’ is revived in this 
picture by Dick Powell. The 
song is again a popular fay- 
orite, and will work as a novel 
contest. Offer passes for the 
best parodies of the song sent 
in to the cooperating paper. 


(Publicity Story) 


Parody the ‘Man on 
the Flying Trapeze!’ 


Can you sing, hum or whistle? 
If you can, then at some time or 
other, you’ve rendered ‘‘The Man 
ou the Flying Trapeze,’’ the old 
elassie which Dick Powell sings so 
well in ‘£20 Million Sweethearts,’’ 
coming to the Strand Theatre 


But we don’t want you to sing, 
hum or whistle the song. All we 
want you to do is write a parody 
to the tune of ‘‘The Man on the 
Flying Trapeze’’ keeping it in the 
same spirit of burlesque in which 
the original was written. 


If you remember the original 
version of the song, it had an 
endless number of verses. You 
can write one verse or a hundred 
to your parody but be sure to 
make it clever and funny. 


What? You’ve forgotten the 
song? Well then, here’s the first 
verse and chorus, if it’ll help you 
any! 


Verse 


Once I was happy but now I’m forlorn, 

Inke an old coat that is tattered and 
torn, : 

Left in this wide world to fret and 
to mourn, 

Betrayed by a maid in her ’teens. 

Now this girl that I loved she was 
handsome, 

And I tried all I knew her to please, 

But I never could please her one quar- 
ter so well 

Like the man on the flying trapeze. 


Chorus 


He flies through the air with the great- 
est of ease, 

This daring young man on the flying 
trapeze, 

His movements are graceful, all girls 
he does please, 

And my love he’s purloined away. 


Now get goin’ on those paro- 
dies. You ean send in ag many 
as you want. All you have to re- 
member is to keep ’em clever and 
funny and be sure that they’re in 
to the Parody Contest Editor of 
this paper before (date). 

After you’ve written your paro- 
dies, drop into the Strand Theatre 
and see the hilarious scene in 
which Dick Powell sings the song 
in ‘£20 Million Sweethearts.’’ 
‘‘The Man on the Flying Tra- 
peze’’ ig only one of the hit songs 
which are included in First Na- 
tional’s fast-moving comedy of life 
along Radio Row. Featured in the 
cast are Ginger Rogers, Pat 
O’Brien and numerous broadcast 
favorites including the Four Mills 
Brothers, Ted Fio Rito and his 
band and the Radio Rogues. 


Idea is to mask in a bali-opti- 
can or slide machine and a 
phonograph = attachment. — As 
slide of Powell singing appears, 
record of Powell singing one of 
the songs from picture is heard; 
ditto for Fio Rito band. Inter- 
sperse still slides with copy: 
“Warner Bros NEW idea in 


musicals.” 


Sweethearts’ Nite 


Tie up with local photog- 
rapher for cooperation on 
‘‘Sweethearts’ Night,’’ a 
stunt already successful in 
several locations. Your ads 
should tell ’em that it’s a 
special night for love-birds, 
with handsome prizes for the 
best-looking couples. Photog- 
rapher should be on hand to 
take their pictures at a slight 
charge. Reporters and news 
snappers should be anxious 
to get a couple of good hu- 
man interest angles out of it. 
To the best-looking couple, 
photographer can give an in- 
dividual portrait sitting. 

This same idea can be car- 
ried through as a_ contest, 
with entrants submitting piec- 
tures or snapshots, to be 
judged by a committee in- 
eluding local photographer. 
Same prize can be awarded. 


2 TRAILERS 
ON THIS 
SHOW .... 


Same socko stunt you 
had with ‘Diggers,’ ‘Pa- 
rade’ and ‘Wonder 
Bar’... Book ’em now! 


+~ 


ol 


He Sang, She Sighed—What Did He Sing? 


(Ist Day Publicity Story) 


Two Theatre Tickets Free 


Two tickets to the .........005.... 
theatre, during the run of the 
First National hit -of 1934, ‘20 
Million Sweethearts” will be re- 
WHERE OF cerca cece. (newspaper) 
readers who have developed their 
musical memories. 

Everyone who can identify the 
seenes and songs which will be 
shown in these columns every 
day this week, will receive prizes, 
and special grand prizes will be 
awarded for the three best let- 
ters accompanying correct iden- 
tifications, which tell what pic- 
ture was best liked and why. 

The contest ste~*+s today. Pic- 
tured above is the .:mous new 
singing star of the screen, Dick 
Powell, who, with Ginger Rogers 
and Pat O’Brien, heads the cast 
of “20 Million Sweethearts” 


which will open at the ................ 
Merenthe ON: sca See 

Dick is singing to the ravish- 
ing Spanish beauty who is one 
of cinema’s outstanding stars. 
Note the dreamy look in his eyes 
and the expression of wonder in 
her face. 

Powell is the dream sweetheart 
of millions of radio and screen 
fans, and it’s no wonder every 
man, and most women mark 
Dolores del Rio as their favorite. 

Clip the picture and write the 
name of the film feature from 
which it was taken, and the 
name of the song Dick is singing. 
When you have completed the 
set, send it to the Song Memory 
Contest Editor of the ................... 
(paper) with your letter, before 


(2nd Day Publicity Story) 


Hundreds Enter Contest 


No wonder the bell boy is 
grinning. Anyone would grin to 
see a pair of newlyweds stroll 
into a hotel lobby, the groom 
singing a love song. 

Name the motion picture from 
which it was taken and the song 
Dick is singing. If you are cor- 
rect, and are able to identify the 
four other scenes, one of which 
was published yesterday, you 
will be awarded a pair of tickets 
RO TNO? 25. theatre when 


Dick Powell, Ginger Rogers and 
Pat O’Brien open there in the 
First National smash hit “20 
Million Sweethearts” on ............... 

The writers of the three best 
letters telling “Which Picture I 
Liked Best—and Why” will be 
awarded special grand prizes. 

Send your answers, and let- 
ters, to the Song Memory Con- 
test Editor of the ........... (news- 
paper) before ...........000. when 
the contest ends. 


Movie-fans, music-fans 
everywhere will be inter- 
ested in this memory con- 
test. Dick Powell’s best 
known songs from his most 
popular pictures. Do you 
know what they are? 
First day—Wonder Bar’s 
‘Why Do I Dream Those 
Dreams?’; Second day — 
Footlight Parade’s ‘Honey- 
moon Hotel’; Third day— 
Gold Diggers’ ‘Shadow 
Waltz’; Fourth day—Gold 
Diggers’ ‘Pettin’ in the 
Park’; Fifth day—Blessed 
Event’s; “How Can You 


Say ‘No’?” 


Five mats available as a 
unit. Mat No. 16—50c. 


(3rd Day Story) 


Name the Film Scene 
and Song and Win 
Two Theatre Tickets 


Not so long ago that it can’t 


easily be remembered, Dick 
Powell made a real hit with a 
beautiful love song, but even 
his white evening suit and the 
gorgeous costume worn by Ruby 
Keeler, were overshadowed by 
the beautiful maidens who 
played violins and waltzed 
through alternating shadows and 
lights in one of last year’s out- 
standing film successes. Today, 
millions still waltz to the haunt- 
ing strains of violins playing 
that tune. 

Can you remember the name 
of the song Dick sang to Ruby 
and in what picture he sang it? 

Tf you can, and you have suc- 
cessfully identified the two 
preceding pictures, you have al- 
most won a pair of tickets to 
| Seen Maret aes OF theatre when 
the First National success “20 
Million Sweethearts” opens on 
| Seoererees tee . Youll hear Dick 
sing new song hits, see Pat 
O’Brien in his finest comedy role, 
and be introduced to the film’s 
most sensational love team, 
Powell and Ginger Rogers. 


Grand prizes will also be 
awarded for the three best let- 
ters on “Which Picture I Liked 
Best—and Why.” 


Write the identification across 
the face of the picture. Send 
the entire set of five to the 
Song Memory Contest Editor of 
CHOs2s cn ces tei ae (news- 
paper) before .2...:....0.00540 when 
the contest closes. If you have 
missed the preceding issues, back 
copies may be obtained. 


(4th Day Publicity Story) 


Have You a Song Memory? 


Doesn’t look, from the rapture 
in Ruby Keeler’s eyes, that Dick 
Powell needs any advice about 
making love. He gets by sim- 
ply by having a winning smile. 

If a fellow’s got good looks, 
an infectious grin and a golden 
tenor voice, what girl, even if 
she is a bit of a gold digger, 
wouldn’t sit in the park with 
him and listen to him sing—pro- 
vided he stopped singing occa- 
sionally and did a little petting? 

Which should tell all Song 
Memory Contestants what fa- 
mous film play the scene shown 


here was taken from, and the 
name of the song it illustrates. 

Everyone who can name the 
pictures and the songs correctly, 
will be given two tickets to 
Ghee a eee theatre when 
the First National picture “20 
Million Sweethearts” opens there 
nn Sapna er a eee : 

Send your answers to the Song 
Memory Contest Editor of the 
Sayre a Rees WOLORO s ss. tae ots 
Three grand prizes will be 
awarded for the best three let- 
ters on “Which Picture I Liked 
Best—and Why.” 


(5th Day Publicity Story) 


Last Chance To Win Prize! 


This is the last chance to win 


a pair of tickets to the ................ 
theatre and the special grand 
prizes, for the Song Memory 
Contest closes with this issue and 
all answers must be sent to the 
Song Memory Contest Editor of 
1d Xe ieee ens ee eee (newspaper) 
DOLONG. iene etn eae . 

It, was a blessed event, as cer- 
tain columnists say, when Dick 
Powell was given his first screen 
chance in a picture starring Lee 
Tracy, for it marked the birth 
of a new singing star in Cinema- 
land. 

Powell knew he could make 
good—he knew the whole world 


would say “yes” to his singing 
quest of its favor, and that none 
would refuse him. 


Write the name of the picture 
and song across the face of the 
illustration, and send it, with 
the other four in the series to 
the Contest Editor. You ean ob- 
tain back copies of the ............ 4 
(paper) in which they have ap- 
peared. 


Everyone who has a perfect 
score will receive two tickets to 
the first National Hit “20 Mil- 
lion Sweethearts” coming to 
tO = eae ee theatre 
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WESTERN UNION 


Telegram illustrated below is enlarged to jumbo size for Western 
Union display. You'll find your copy inserted in this press-book. 
Local manager already has instructions to give it prominence in 
his window. Lots of other angles to this one—arrange them 
locally. If you have more than one agency in town, and need a 
few more jumbos, they are available from the Editor, Warner Bros. 
Merchandising Plan, 321 West 44th Street, New York City. 


\ \ I S | I , R | \ DL = Day Letter 
NM = Night Message 
| NL=NightLewer 
LC = Deferred Cable 
NLT = Cable Night Letter 
Ship Radiogram 


R.B. WHITE NEWCOMB CARLTON J.C. WILLEVER 
ir 


Fins? vice. -PRESIDEN' 


CLASS OF SERVICE 


This is a full-rate 
Telegram or Cable- 


gram unless its de- 
ferred character is in- 
dicated by a suitable 
sign above or preced- 
ing the address. 


PRESIDPNT == CCM AIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


The filing time eeabens int the date Tine gu falkrate: telegrams and day letters, and the time of receipt at destination as shown on all meseages, is STANDARD TIME, 
[FACSIMILE] 
SA346 72 DL=HOLLYWOOD CALIF 2.315P 


TO MOVIE GOERS= 
EVERYWHERE= 


TAKE IT FROM ME WARNER BROS. MUSICAL LAUGH 
RIOT TWENTY MILLION SWEETHEARTS IS BY FAR 
THE BEST PICTURE I HAVE EVER MADE STOP 
MUSIC IS MARVELOUS EVERY SONG A HIT STOP 
COMEDY SEQUENCES ARE SIDE SPLITTING STOP 
GINGER ROGERS PAT OBRIEN ALLEN JENKINS 
FOUR MILLS BROS AND RADIO ROGUES HAVE NEVER 
BEEN IN SUCH A FILM STOP IF YOU LIKED THE 
OTHER WARNER MUSICALS YOU'LL LOVE TWENTY 
MILLION SWEETHEARTS STOP BEST REGARDS= 


DICK POWELL. 


NOTE =—85% OF ALL PERSONS WHO SEND 
MESSAGES GO TO WESTERN UNION 


20 MILLION SWEETHEARTS AND MORE SEND THEIR GREETINGS VIA WESTERN UNION. 


MODERN SCREEN 


Always dependable—Modern Screen Magazine again offers an 
easy display tie-up for all June playdates. Window Card _ illus- 
trated explains essentials of the deal. Kresge, Kress, McCrory, 
McLellan, W. T. Grant, Murphy and Grand-Silvers chain stores 
are supplied with the illustrated card. Two color portrait stills of 
Dick Powell, with credit line, will be distributed with every copy 
of the magazine. Your 5 and 10 will include your playdates on 
the poster when you see them. 


For further information, write: Miss Pearl Honig, Dell Publica- 
tions, 149 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Howard Chandler Christy, world-famed artist, has 
designed a group of silk designs for use with Orry- 
Kelly’s Studio Styles creations. Silks are also sold to 
other than Studio Styles dealers. 


HERE’S WHAT YOULL GET WITH THIS TIE-UP: 


1. Extensive national advertising campaign plugging tie-up. 


2. Three special 20 x 40 window displays showing Christy, 
Orry-Kelly and Ginger Rogers with copy on picture. Jumbo 


telegram also available. 
3. Dealer mats for co-op newspaper ads. 


4. Window and counter displays of 8 x 10 stills tying in with 


your show. 


It’s up to you to notify the dealers of your playdates. 
When they hear from you, they’ll start working. For 
information, write: Mr. J. B. Friedman, Ready-to- 


Wear- Mail Service, 230 West 41st St., New York City. 


STUDIO STYLES 


You know this one—Studio Styles, the old standby! Big displays 
co-incident with your playdates. Windows and counters ready- 
made for the crowd. And all of it backed up by local newspaper 
ads and mail advertising. Make your own arrangements to get the 
most out of this tie-up. Press-sheet on ‘Gambling Lady’ carried 
full list of Studio Styles Stores. For any other information, write 
STUDIO STYLES, INC., 530 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Ginger Rogers in a This white sheer wool Above, a black corded 
new Orry-Kelly  eve- ensemble has a bodice silk gown, designed 
ning wrap. Look close- and boxed coat trim- after the fashion of 
ly—it’s a black vel- med with many rows a guimpe, with full 
vet trench coat with of pintucks. Note belt blouse of white satin 


rhinestone buttons. and sombrero hat. 


striped chiffon. 


CUSHING FABRICS 


we 


BRIDGE AND DANCING 
AS ADDED ATTRACTIONS 


Bridge and 
dancing are 
two always 
popular indoor sports, and two Massachusetts 
lads have used them to pull customers. Eddie 
Zorn, head man at the Paramount in Spring- 
field has installed bridge as a mezzanine floor 
attraction. He reports increased matinee busi- 
ness and swell publicity. Dancing was inau- 
gurated as a Saturday evening attraction by 
Manager Alexander of Roxbury’s Rivoli 
Theatre. He lets °em dance in the lobby after 
the show. Swing yo’ partners! 


—Check Your Poster Orders 


TORONTO HELD AUDITION 
CONTEST FOR NEW STARS 


With Benny 
Davis on the 
stage,the 
Manager of the Imperial Theatre in Toronto 
fixed up a new talent contest, ideally adapt- 
able to “20 Million Sweethearts.” Idea was 
for the dollies to write a 30-word letter de- 
scribing their music and preferences. Profes- 
sionals were barred. Auditions were held in 
the morning with the three best singing over 
mikes from the stage at night shows. Routine 
followed every night for five nights, when the 
five winners met in the finals. Decisions made 
by audience applause. Winner received week’s 
engagement at the theatre. It worked big in 
Toronto! 


—Remember Mother’s Day— 


WINDOW BALLY TO 
PLUG YOUR COMEDY 


Stunt that can be 
pulled with any 
comedy was used 
by Charlie Meyer, who guides the destinies of 
Hanover’s State Theatre. Charlie promoted a 


prominent store window in which he placed. 


a cot. A man lay in the cot, apparently asleep. 
Copy read: “I’m resting up so I can stand the 
laughs in (Picture).” As an added attention- 
getter, he put a buzzer against the glass win- 
dow. If the passers-by didn’t see the stunt, 
they heard it and then looked. 


—Line Up Your Radiomen— 


HERALDS PRINTED WITH 
NO CHARGES TO EXHIB! 


Irving Fein- 
man, guiding 
spirit of 
Brooklyn’s Marvin Theatre, announces to the 
world at large that printing tie-ups are THE 
thing! You see, Irving has sold his printer 
an idea—on the basis of exhib’s mailing list as 
a medium of distribution, and by a good 
house-to-house campaign, said printer cooper- 
ates on all printing. Thousands of throwaways 
and heralds are put up, with considerable 
space devoted to the printer’s ad. Because of 
this ad, these are printed with no cost to the 
theatre. And since the printer’s own ad is con- 
cerned, a good job is insured. No charge, 
much publicity, good gag! 


—Set on Shorts ?— 


SHAFFER GETS WORKERS 
WITH PAY ROLL PLUGS 


Have you a 
big factory 
town? F. K. 
Shaffer of Harrisonburg, Va., has found a 
sure-fire method of playing up to this trade 
via pay envelopes. He supplies money con- 
tainers free of charge to factory paymasters. 
Needless to say, envelopes carry theatre’s im- 
print, plugs for pictures, or even complete 
programs for the week. The envelopes are 
saved, read, and remembered—which is 
enough to make it a natural for any exhibitor! 


—How About YOUR Stunts?— 


THEATRE-GOERS GO 
FOR TROLLEY TIE-UP 


Four managers 
of Warner 
Theatres in York, 
Pa., pulled one of the niftiest tieups seen in a 
long time. They arranged for the local street 
car system to transport to their homes without 
charge all patrons of Warner houses attend- 
ing performances during the week. Trolley 
coupons were given out with each theatre 
ticket, good for a ride home. The car com- 
pany got the break, by garnering the incom- 
ing fares, publicity and good will. As for the 
theatres—well, what do you think? 


Your Organist — 


Have your theatre organist 
plug the hit songs from the 
picture. He can play medleys 
for radio broadeasts and also 
play them in theatre for the 
community sing. Also make 
up a set of slides for ‘‘The 
Man on the Flying Trapeze’’ 
for the audience to sing to 
while the organ plays the ac- 
companiment. 


Radio Folder 


Let Them Know 
About Title Changes 


Much publicity was given ‘‘20 Million Sweet- 
hearts’’ under its original title ‘‘Rhythm in the 
Air.’’ In the event that anyone in town isn’t ac- 
quainted with the change of title, let ’em know with 
this special publicity story. 

(Publicity Story) 


Opens to attractive layout and 
selling copy. Size 4x7 in., open. 
Prices including imprinting are: 
500—$4.00; 1M—$6.00; 3M— 
$5.75 per M; 5M—$5.50 per M. 
Order from: 


ECONOMY NOVELTY CO. 
239 W. 39th St. N-Y.C: 


Naming New Films 
Important Matter 


Naming a new feature picture 
is as difficult a process as nam- 
ing a sleeping car, and infinitely 
more complicated than naming a 
new baby, unless there is a de- 
cided difference of opinion on the 
part of the two grandmothers. 

The title of a picture must 
have certain definite qualities, 


ACCOLGIN GUO ic ces-aviris toad » man- 
AGO Obs Pepa. ste esate theatre 
here. 


First, it must have box office 
appeal—that is, it must make the 
prospective patron feel an urge 
to see the picture of that name; 

Second, it must bear at least 
some relation to the picture it- 
self, and, 

Third, it must be easily re- 
membered. 

“The title for ‘20 Million 
Sweethearts,’ which comes to the 
Patie eae A eee eer eee 
caused the producers much con- 
cern,” “Said Mr anes See NS 
picture was first named ‘Hot Air’ 
by the authors, and originally an- 


nounced by that title. This was 
obviously not a ‘selling’ name, 
and was changed to ‘Rhythm in 
the Air.’ 
“Unfortunately however, it was 
found that this title was not as 
original as it seemed, and in or- 
der to avoid confusion, it was 


dropped. 


“«“Pwenty Million Sweethearts’ 
was adopted by the producers. 

“Few people realize the time 
and attention given to what are 
seemingly insignificant details in 
the making of a picture,” Mr. 
ens eae continued. “This 
picture is based around the lives 
and loves of radio performers, 
among whom Powell is a rank- 
ing celebrity. Ginger Rogers, 
who with Pat O’Brien shares 
stellar honors with Powell, was 
also a well known _ broadeaster. 


“Powell is perhaps the most 
popular singer on the air today. 
There is no telling how many 
women number themselves, in 
their imaginations, among his 
sweethearts. For a; picture fea- 
turing Powell and songs, “I'wenty 
Million Sweethearts’ is an excel- 
lent selection.” 


20 Million Sweathe 


A 


Ginger 
s 


se 


W Nillion Sweetheails 


cK POWELL 
GER ROGERS 
ED FIORITO 


AL 20 Million Si etheakls. 


B 


/ Bich 
/POWELL 
/ one of the stars jn, 


WARIGER, 
PIRSICAL LAUGH ETT 


20 Million Sweetheatls. 20 Millin Sweelhearls 


E 


SUCAL “LSS MET. 


90 Million Sweetheatls 


C 


CK POWELL © 
GINGER ROGERS 
& PAT OBRIEN.., 


F 


Enlargements illustrated are easily adaptable for front and window displays as well as for inside lobby 
flash. Heads and figures measure 72” high, are photographically colored, cutout, mounted and com- 
pletely equipped with novel base. In using enlargements as individual display units, a loudspeaker may 
be concealed in the base. This should be attached to a hidden phonograph from which songs from 


picture emanate. 


Priced at $10. each, remittance with order or C.O.D. Express charges collect. Also available in black- 
and-white at $7.75 each. Order by number from: 


NATIONAL STUDIOS 


226-232 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Look - - something new 


on \ A music herald! Made up exactly like sheet music with title page marked Com- 
, @) \ plimentary Copy. Inside spread (below) displays heads of the stars and catch. 


lines super-imposed over the notes. Back page carries more copy on your shows 


with a big space blank for your playdate (see below). Snatches from the 
picture’s tunes on the back will make ’em bring it home for the piano. 


In New York they were distributed in restaurants, music stores and 5-10’s 
throughout the city. Just put them on the counter and mark ’em FREE... 


then see what happens. 


Available from Witmarks—price, ONLY $3 per thousand! Send for a sample! 


INSIDE 


From “Dwenty Million Suvethearby 


"Toenty Million Suvetlarte” You May Not Be An Angel, But 


: Pll String Along With You 
ss umn 
=) —S SS ae 3 2 


Fair And Warmer 


Lyrics by 
AL DUBIN 
Brightly 


oh : t) 


for Tener, Gvitar and Tenor Barjo (Susi 
Fngrans ore ing Guitar 


OP C ovER 


Title pages available in limited quantity FREE for window 
and counter tie-ups. Add stills and cutouts and you’ve got HEAR THE THREE BIG SONG HITS 
an ad that money couldn’t buy. Make your music dealers S 

your first stop—then write Witmarks for your material. 4 
Be sure you include the Complimentary Copy giveaway gag 


(see above) in all your arrangements! 
Ss) 
2) 
29 we. 
O Ae rei POWELL 
x as GINGER ROGERS 
Goo pt PAT OBRIEN 
THE + MILLS BROTHERS 


TED FIORITO ANDHIS ORCHESTRA 


CAnd many Radio Favorites 


‘TLL STRING ALON 
WITH YOU 


vvvVvuvevVvYyVY 


"FAIR AND WARMER. \ 


VV OVVVVVT VU VY 


‘OUTFORNOGOOD =| 


WINDOW POSTER: Size 20 x 26 in 3 
colors on heavy board. A big flash for 
any display. 35¢ each—postpaid. 


FAIR AND WARMER 


20 MILLION 
SWEETHEARTS 


YOUR CONTACTS: 


Harold Lee, 54 W. Randolph Elmer McDonald, 3809 Page Merrill Schwarz, 1208 Cen- 
St., Chicago, Il. Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. tral Parkway, Cincinnati, O. 


FREE WINDOW STREAMERS: tnnctact nn 


THREE HITS FROM 


20) MILLION gg 


lL STRING ALONG WITH YOU 
FAIR AN D WARM ER BALLY RECORD? Powell es Fio 
CUT FOR NO GOOD ee hae pen 


graphs. You know where to plant it. 


ALSO AVAILABLE ON RECORDS AND PIANO ROLLS 
— _ _— 75¢ each—postpaid. 


ALL MATERIAL ON THIS PAGE AVAILABLE FROM: 


SAM SERWER, WITMARK & SONS, 1657 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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| Snappy Street Float 


Spring is here and once more the time is ripe for an elaborate 
street float. Make it up as illustrated above, to resemble a traveling 
radio studio. Use large cut out heads of the stars, microphones and 
title, cast and theatre banners. Incorporate victrola playing special 
recording of songs from picture. Attach sound amplifiers for volume. 


Opening Flash. . 


Just a reminder that this show 
is worth making noise about 
at your opening night. If 
you haven’t lately it’s worth 
the full bus‘ness. You know 
—celebs, lights, pictures— 
maybe even a radio line. 


Lobby Blow-Up; 


On % inch cardboard, these 
28 x 42’s will fit stock one-sheet 
frames. Easel backs may be ob- 
tained if specified in order. 


In full colors; 3 for $10; or 
$3.50 ea.—In black and white; 
$3 for $6; or $2.25 ea. F.O.B. 
New York. Order directly from: 
NATIONAL STUDIOS, INC. 


226West 56th St. N.Y.C. 


Mystery Music 
A lobby stunt which should 
get ’em gogeling is easily ar- 
ranged with the aid of a radio 
and a pair of head-phones. 
Placard the set to read: 
“Pick up these ear-phones 
and hear the words which 
won a man 20 Million Sweet- 
hearts!’’ Into the ear-phones 
should be piped musie from 
a victrola planted somewhere 
out of hearing distance. 
Songs from the show should 
be plugged exclusively. Mu- 
sic should be audible only to 
the person who listens 
through the head-phones. 


Lobby Peepers 


For your advance lobby, 
there’s nothing quite as in- 
triguing as a peep-box. Get 
an old radio, preferably the 
vintage of big cabinets and 
many dials. Stick some lights 
on the inside and paper the 
back wall with stills and 
copy. Then bore a couple of 
holes in the front of the cab- 
inet and set it in the lobby, 
with a ecard inviting patrons 
to have a squint. 


Radio Log 


Size 4x7 inches, printed = on 
light weight cardboard. Prices 
include imprinting. 


Tune in on this Warner Bros. laugh hit 
for the laugh- crammed lowdown on Radio! 


“20 MILLION SWEETHEARTS” 


with 
DICK POWELL - GINGER ROGERS - PAT O'BRIEN 
The Four Mills Brothers - Ted Fiorito and his band 


STRAND? <-> => .-2. Now Playing 
e Bibocvetes STATION METERS cE eae 
[ oie ae oe 
a + ail | 

eo. % 
+ 4 
eee 2s = eee Po 
a | 7 
BAS oe eee Ee 


IM—$4.00; 3M—$3.75 per M; 
5M—$3.50 per M; 1OM—$3.25. 


Order from 


ECONOMY NOVELTY CO. 
239 W. 39th St. N.Y.C. 


Picture Preference 


Contest to be run with eo- 
operating paper to determine 
type of musical preferred. 


(Publicity Story) 


Plot Or Spectacle 
Which Is Preferred? 


To determine whether the pub- 
lic prefers the gorgeous specta- 
cles whose lavish settings and 
wizardry of stage craft subor- 
dinate the plot, or would rather 
attend more simply presented 
musicals which feature absorbing 
plots and haunting music will be 
decided by readers of the ........... 
<a eaee (newspaper). 

The management of the ............ 
ros. Theatre, where the First 
National picture “20 Million 
Sweethearts” is now playing, and 
which stars Pat O’Brien, Dick 
Powell and Ginger Rogers in an 
absorbing comedy replete with 
catchy music, will award valu- 
able prizes for the best letters 
on this subjeet which is inter- 
esting the entire motion picture 
industry. 

Two of the smash hits of the 
season are Wonder Bar, a mam- 
moth spectacle, and “20 Million 
Sweethearts,” which is of a dis- 
tinetly dramatic type, although 
its four song numbers were in- 
stant hits. 

Letters, which must be re- 
ceived by the Contest Editor of 
TNO eae cs (newspaper) before 
Sere Stee , Should state the 
writer’s preference and explain 
briefly why the particular type 
of sereen production is favored. 

Several pairs of tickets to the 
Sete Puree ere theatre will be 
awarded for letters of unusual 
merit, even though they do not 
win the first prize. No attention 
to the literary qualities of the 
letters will be paid—the judges 
will consider only the ideas pre- 
sented in the letter. 


Music Shop Tieups 


Dick Powell, Mills Broth- 
ers and Ted Fio Rito and his 
Band, have made a _ great 
many records, which are pop- 
ular all over the country. 
Arrange with music stores for 
displays and newspaper ads, 
window and counter trims, on 
new and old numbers rec- 
orded by these headliners. 
Displays, in addition to boost- 
ing the picture’s hits, ought 
to stimulate sales. 


When You Play Your 
7 Joe Penner Shorts 


5 


ONE SHEET in full color, available at your 
Vitagraph exchange. Individual title snipes 
supplied gratis with each short. 


They'll tell everyone in town where to find him! 
No question about it—radio’s daffy duck salesman 
is the biggest comedy name in show business today! 
Charles Flagler who runs the Des Moines Theatre’s 
Saturday morning shows over Station KSO, opened 
a contest for kids imitating Joe Penner. Over 500 
entrants registered the first week. (Try it yourself, 
it’s cute!) Popularity like that can mean only one 
thing—the reason crack showmen everywhere are 
billing these shorts over the feature! 


ON THE NEXT PAGE.... 


YOUR 
COOPERATIVE AD 


YOUR AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


TE 20 


BUMPER STREAMER:—Prices are: singly—I18c each; 
10 to 49—17c each; 50 or over—15e each; Order bumper 
streamer and tire cover directly from: CLUFF FABRIC 
PRODUCTS, 655 West 55th St., N. Y. C. 


Here’s a special feature never 
before offered! Two tire covers, 
as illustrated, bound together 
back to back, grommetted for 
hanging under your marquee. 
Makes a_ swell hanging sign. 
Prices are 10c apiece higher 
than regular tire covers. 

Tire Cover — On heavy dur- 
able cardboard with a rubberoid 
slip cover. Prices for these are: 
singly 45c ea.; quantities of 10 
to 49—40c ea.; 50 or over— 
35ce. Add $2.50 to orders of less 
than 100 for imprint. Over 1090, 
imprinting is free. 


Also for Marquee 
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Easy Exploitation — 30 Dealer Photos! 
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Thirty ‘can’t-miss’ methods of land- 


ing in ads and windows; 
All stills available 
directly from 
Still Dept. 
WARNER BROS. 


321 West 44th Street 
New York City | 


Individual Stills—10c¢ each 
Complete Set—$2.50 


PUB. 


MAGAZINE 


we 


Congrats to Dick 


A variation of the jumbo 
letter and telegram stunt so 
successfully used on ‘‘Foot- 
light Parade’’ and ‘‘Wonder 
Bar,’’ is just as adaptable to 
this picture. Work it from 
the angle that ‘‘Twenty Mil- 
lion Sweethearts Want to 
Congratulate Dick Powell for 
His Performance in the Mo- 
tion Picture now at the ........ 
Theatre.’’ This ean be put 
up as an elaborate jumbo let- 
ter or wire addressed to 
Powell at the Warner Bros. 
Burbank Studios. Have the 
gals sign the board as thev 
leave the theatre. 


SLIDE 


Gets your date over in a 
colorful flash. At your ex- 
change. Same _ price—15c. 


Colortone 


4 x 5 Colored positive only ........ $2.00 
—Set (pos. and neg.)............ 3.00 
34% x 4 Colored positive only...... 1.50 


Set (pos. and neg.) 


Order by Number N-805 
NATIONAL STUDIOS, INC. 


Here’s a smart show selling front designed from available accessories. 


Overhead arch adapted from 


lettering and illustration on twenty-four sheet. These have been mounted on one foot cut out blocks, 


treated with shellac and flitter. 


Side panels have been built out in semi circular effect. Illustrations for left side panel taken from six 
sheet. These have also been mounted on blocks, and shellaced. Cast has been cut out and mounted on 
a white frosted glass panel under which are a string of lights. Bottom of panel made from panorama 


of colored photographs. 


Right side panel is treated in the same way, only difference being copy and illustration which are taken 
from three sheet. Box office piece constructed from one sheet and cut out block lettering of copy. 


To Get Hotel Guests 


Get all the hotels in town 
to post an announcement of 
the picture on their bulletin 
boards. Announcement 
should read as follows: ‘‘Our 
suggestion for an extremely 
pleasant evening is that you 
see ‘£20 Million Sweethearts’’ 
at the Strand. It is a riotous 
revelation of the lives of Ra- 
dio’s Romeos, ete.’’ 


Follow this up by planting 
the heralds in the mail boxes 
at the hotels. Also get each 
hotel to exhibit in the lobby 
one of the enlargements of 
the stars of the picture. (En- 
largements illustrated on 
Page 13.) These are attrac- 
tive and decorative enough 
for any hotel lobby. 


Critic Contest 


New York Daily News 
ran this one. Requirements 
were to listen in to the lead- 
ing broadeasts on a particu- 
lar day and then write a 
light, gossipy column, com- 
menting upon it. 

Same stunt can go on this 
one with cooperating paper 
offering prizes for the ‘‘ Most 
interesting comments on Dick 
Powell’s air program.’’ 


Local Song Plugs 


In planning tie-ups, don’t 
forget to contact every local 
musician you can get your 
hands on. Singers, orchestras, 
whistlers, soloists, even those 
Who hum while walking 
should get to work on the 
tunes from ‘‘20 Million 
Sweethearts.’’ There are 
four hit songs in the picture. 
yet ’em plugged over the air, 
in hotels, in theatres, every- 
where where there’s someone 
who can render them and 
people who ean listen! Musie 
is a draw! 


WARNER BROS? 
FUNNIEST &. FASTES 


Specially die-cut for this show. 
In two colors on fine duck. 


Size 20x 30 inches—40c each. 


(Minimum order of six) 
Order from: 


M. MAGEE & SONS 


140 Fulton Street N.Y.C. 


226 West 56th Street, New York 


of Banners 


Every conceivable type of practical 
banner has been made available on 
this picture . . . from the smallest 
to the largest . . . Special care and 
attention will be given to every order 
regardless of size. 


ete Assortment 


(A) GIANT BANNERS: Hang from roof 
ledge (as illustrated). 3 colors on heavy 
army duck, weather proof, reinforced with 
heavy canvas bands, grommetted ready for 
hanging. Various sizes:—20 ft. length, 6 ft. 
wide at top, 2 ft. wide at bottom—$13.50; 
30 ft. length, 9 ft. wide at top, 3 ft. wide at 
bottom—$24; 40 ft. length, 12 ft. wide at 
top, 4 ft. wide at bottom—$40. Special 
prices on sizes not listed. 


(B) STREAMER PENNANTS: Variety of 
colors on felt—with copy, size 12x 30 
inches, 1 dozen to a string, 30 ft. long 
ready to hang—$1.75 per dozen. 


(C) MARQUEE STANDARDS in shape 
of giant microphone: 3 x 6 ft. mounted on 
cross bar, varied colored canvas with cord 
and _ tassel—$1.50 each. 12 ft. pole—$1l 
additional. 


Kes 
LYS 0.0 90 O49 


2a 07 P0° 070 02008225 


099% 0° 6° 020° 0P P08? 

(D) VALANCE DRAPE: 12 ft. long, 40 
inches deep, high luster transparent silk, 
trimmed with fringe, 3 color combination 
—$11. Each additional foot—95ce. 
COLOR SCHEME: Dark blue on red back- 


ground. Order direct from manufacturer: 


Ss F990? 0° v9 0P% OP 


DORM oe 


ON. jeakts HEIDE. 
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M. MAGEE & SONS 


140 FULTON ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Okayed by both Columbia and National Broad- 
casting networks, Warners’ radio sketches are 
hailed everywhere as major campaign assets. 
It’s especially good on this picture—the story 
adapts itself without a wrinkle. 


Here are the latest cities to report success with 


Warner air sketches: 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Columbus, O. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Parts may be played by studio cast or local 
amateurs or stock company. If actors cannot 
sing, other voices may be substituted. News- 
papers should give your period a story—there’s 
a ready-made one on the next page. For your 
convenience, material has been divided into two 
sections of ten minutes each. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Kan. 


THREE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 
BUDDY (Dick Powell): Singing waiter who becomes the 


Romeo of the Air. 


RUSH (Pat O’Brien) : Lightning-speed radio-talent scout. 
PEGGY (Ginger Rogers): Blonde radio artist in love with 


Buddy. 


MANAGER: In honkytonk where Buddy first sings and 


waits table. 


THREE MEN: ‘Bits’ which can be done by men in studio. 


If parts are played by local people it will be the means of 
securing good news stories both before and after the broad- 
cast. Buddy and Peggy should be able to sing the songs 
in the play “Fair and Warmer’”’—‘I’ll String Along With 
You’’—‘‘Out for No Good’’—‘‘What Are Your Intentions” 
and ‘“‘The Man on the Flying Trapeze.” 


(Scene I—Ten Minutes) 


Regular Station Announcement 
followed by 


ANNOUNCER: By special ar- 
rangement with Manager .......... 


Theatre, Station WXPY is en- 
avled to offer you flashes of the 
drama, mirth and melody of 
20,000,000 Sweethearts,” latest 
Warner Bros.-First National mu- 
sical production featuring Dick 
Powell, Pat O’Brien, Ginger 
Rogers, Allen Jenkins, Joe Caw- 
thorne, Grant Mitchell, Joan 
Wheeler, Henry O’Neill, Johnny 
Arthur and others—with Ted 
Fio Rito and his Band—and the 
Four Mills Brothers. Mr. (narra- 
tor) will give you a brief sum- 
mary. 


NARRATOR: Thank you (an- 
nouncer). Rush Blake is a 
lightning-speed, bring-’em-back- 
alive, radio-talent scout. Even 
though he has just been fired, 
and is broke, he breezes into a 
honkytonk (noises of clinking 
glasses, clattering dishes, popping 
corks, shrill laughter of women, 
music of a tinpanny piano and 
maudlin voices singing ‘Sweet 
Adeline’ and so on—with ad lib 
ealls for drinks—sounds continue, 
as  not-too-loud background — 
through the scene) to get an ear- 
ful of young Buddy Clayton— 
the husky singing waiter all the 
girls are raving about. Rush 
elbows his way among the tables 
to one where three flashy men 
of the show business are eating, 
drinking and making merry. He 
applies his ‘voice with the smile’ 
technique. 


RUSH: (jocularly) Hello boys! 
Gee, it’s swell to seeya! You’re 
lookin’ like a million dollars:— 
Well, what in the—Why the 
thunder-clouds! Somebody 
croaked? No?—I get ya now— 
Youw’re the Three Little Sunshine 
Boys! Just bubblin’ over with 
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happiness, huh? 
Howdy, men! 


(seriously )—- 


FIRST MAN: (bored) ’Lo, 
Rush. 
OTHER TWO: (ad lib) H’ya, 
. Howdy-do . . 


RUSH: (to himself hospitably) 
How about settin’ in on the 
game, Rush, old man? (answering 
himself) Thanks, fellers! Dll do 
that very little thing! Much 
obliged for holdin’ the chair for 
me! (expectantly)—Well? 


FIRST MAN: Well? 


RUSH: Say looka here—you 
guys don’t realize the honor I’m 
doin’ ya! D’ye appreciate the 
fact that you’re dining with good 
old Rushy Blake—the snappiest 
radio talent expert on the round- 
the-world hook-up? 


FIRST MAN: Oh, yeah? 


RUSH: That’s what I SAID, 
men! Why, listen—I’ve been re- 
ceived by the crowned heads of 
Europe! Famous stars of stage 
and screen have opened their 
arms to me! T’ve— 


FIRST MAN: Hate yourseif, 
huh? 


RUSH: (grandiloquently) Gen- 
tlemen, this enthusiastic welcome 
you have accorded me, transcends 
anything I’ve ever experienced! 
It touches. me, boys (pretending 
to be almost in tears) It surely 
does! And—it warms the cock'es 
of my heart! 


THIRD MAN: Still the Mil- 
lion Dollar Kid! Here for more, 
eh? 


RUSH: Here for more? Listen, 
boys! There’s not a million dol- 
lars in the whole berg! Holly- 
wood! Hah! 


FIRST MAN: Not such a bad 


town— 


RUSH: (looking over’ the 


table). Well, well, olives and 
everything, huh? Have an olive, 
Rushy, old egg? Thanks, don’t 
mind if I do! Have one, Bill? 
No? Tom?—Red? Well, after 
all, it does take a cultivated 
taste! (serious again—No sir, 
men—not a million in the town 
—and as for TALENT! (snaps 
his fingers) 


FIRST MAN: Heard Buddy 
Clayton? 

RUSH: Heard about him. 
That’s what I’m here for! But 
he’ll be like the rest o’ the hams 
—He’s gotta do his stuff mighty 
quick though! I’m heading for 
New York! 


THIRD MAN: Yeah? 


RUSH: Yep, headin’ for the 
Big Town—where there’s a pot 
of gold, and milk and honey, 
waiting for me! 


SECOND MAN: (viciously 
polite) Sorry to see you go— 
there’s a train leaving tonight! 


RUSH: Exactly! And there’s 
the trouble! I’ve gotta catch 
that train—and T’m tied up 
waiting for a check. So, the 
minute I set eyes on you three 
boys, I said to myself— 


FIRST MAN: (quickly) Well, 
I gotta be going— 


SECOND MAN: Here, too. 


ALL THREE: (ad lib) S’long, 
Rush—(fading) Be good—Seeya 
later— 


RUSH: (Not at all disturbed) 
Good bye, boys—and thank you 
for practically nothing! (sudden- 
ly the piano crashes—applause— 
voice of the manager comes 
through the clamor) 


MANAGER: Ladies and shen- 
tlemen—I have the honor to 
bresent—mein sensational sing- 
ing vaiter—Meester Buddy Clay- 
ton—(Applause and through it 
comes the baritone voice of 
Buddy — in falsetto — singing 
“The Man on the Flying Trap- 
eze’’) 


BUDDY: Once I was happy but 

now I’m forlorn, 

Like an old coat that is tattered 
and torn, 

Left in the wide world to fret and 
to mourn, 

Betray’d by a girl in her teens, 

Now this girl that I lov’d she was 
handsome— 

And I tried all I knew her to 
please,— 

But I never could please her one 
quarter so welt 

Like that man on 
trapeze— 


(Chorus) OH— (prolonged—all 
in station join in ‘Oh’ and chorus) 
He flies through the air with the 

greatest of ease 
This daring young man on the 
flying trapeze. 
His movements are graceful, all 
girls he does please 
And my love he’s purloin-ed away. 
VERSE: 


Now this young man by name was 
Senor Boni Slang 

Tall, big and handsome, as well 
made as Chang. 

Where’er he appeared the hall 
loudly rang, 

With ovation from all people 
there. 

He’d smile from the bar on the 
people below, 

And one night he smiled on my 
love. 

She winked back at him and she 
shouted bravo 

As he hung by his nose up above— 

(Chorus) OH—(all join in pro- 

longed ‘Oh’ and the chorus) 

He flies through the air with the 
greatest of ease 

This daring young man on the 
flying trapeze. 

His movements are graceful, all 
girls he does please 

And my love he’s 
away— 


the flying 


purloin-ed 


(Uproarious applause — piano 
time changes—babble of voices— 
‘Hey waiter’—etc. ad lib—noise 
goes on through seenc) 


RUSH: (brusquely) Hey, 


waiter—come over here— 


. BUDDY: 
Yes, sir— 


(off, genial voice) 


RUSH: (suddenly) How’d you 
like to go to New York? 


BUDDY: (agreeably, not heed- 
ing the question) How would you 
like a nice ham sandwich? 


RUSH: (forcefully) I’m SER- 
TOUS! 


BUDDY: So am 1. 


RUSH: (grandly) My boy—lI 
see that you don’t know who I 
am. 


BUDDY: Do I have to guess? 


RUSH: (confidentially) Sit 
down here a minute and get a 
load of an idea I just got. 


BUDDY: Not allowed to sit 
down with the customers, sir. 


RUSH: CUSTOMER! What do 
you mean, customer. I’m not a 
customer—U’m a Messiah from 
the Promised Land. 


BUDDY: (thinking he’s prob- 


ably a nut) Pll keep it a secret. 


RUSH: Sit DOWN here a 
minute— 


BUDDY: Well, the boss— 


RUSH: To heck with the boss! 
Sit down like I tell you—and 
listen to me. That’s a boy. Now 
get me straight. Ive got a per- 
fect honey of an idea. It came 
to me when I heard you sing! 


BUDDY: Lots of people feel 
peculiar when I sing in that 
falsetto— 


RUSH: (breaking in—rushing 
on) Listen, kid. ’'m Rush Blake 
talent scout for Consolidated 
Broadcasting. Youve heard of 
me—who hasn’t? I sent Crosby 
—Columbo—to the Big Town— 
and—listen—boy—you’ve GOT 
something! 


BUDDY: (not impressed) Yeah 
—Il’ve got a JOB and I’m gonna 
keep it! 


RUSH: (in the throes of crea- 
tion) Picture the atmosphere 
over the air—a beer joint, a bar, 
sawdust on the floor, John L. 
Sullivan’s picture on the wall, 
the professor at the piano—and 
for a twist—you singing in that 
falsetto voice! What novelty! 
What a sensation The Mae West 
of the Air! I want you on a 
coast-to-coast network, boy, I 
want all America to have you— 
and seven Canadian stations! 


BUDDY: (intrigued in spite of 
himself) Say, are you. on the 
level—or are you reading a dime 
novel? 


RUSH: Don’t think in dimes, 
boy—think in millions!—There’s 
a million dollars waiting, with 
your name on it—and you only 
need ME to get it for you! 


BUDDY: I need SOMEONE to 
get it for me. 


MANAGER: (off, calling 
gruffly) Hey, you ofer dere! Yah, 
YOU! Vet’s de big idea!—Tired 
again—Clayton? 


RUSH: (brightly) MISTER 
Clayton, to you! Youw’re talking 
to the world’s latest radio sen- 
sation! 


MANAGER: (ominously) PM 
taking to von of my vaiters— 
and if he effer do any work 
around here dot would be de 
sensation! 


RUSH: (indignantly) I don’t 
like your attitude! Here—is a 


DRAMA FOR A RADI 


boy that is the only attraction 
your alleged restaurant has, and 
you have the effrontery to sug- 
gest that he wait on tables! If 
you don’t like the way he 
handles his job—why don’t you 
fire him? 


BUDDY: (quickly) Hey, wait 
a minute! 


RUSH: (working himself up) 
Why don’t you FIRE him—you 
big piece of balo— 


MANAGER: All right! He’s 
FIRED! Oudt mit you—bote of 
of you! 


BUDDY: You don’t under- 
stand— 
RUSH: (grandly) You keep 


out of this, boy! Let me handle 
this pot--bellied old— 


MANAGER: (in a rage) Oudt 
of mein place! Rauss mit ’em! 
Hanss! Fritz! 


RUSH: Listen, bo—you can’t 
put us out of this—(zing, bang, 
zcwie—sounds of blows—women 
shrieking — tables overturning — 
door opening—big commotion— 


bumping sound — doors bang 
shut) 
BUDDY: (after a pause, 


breathlessly) Boy, oh boy— 


RUSH: (encouragingly) Pick 
yourself up, boy—pick yourself 
up! Well, I TOLD him, didn’t I? 


BUDDY: YOU told him—and - 
he fired ME! 


RUSH: This is the PUSH 
that’s going to set the ball roll- 
ing. 

BUDDY: From where I stand 
—it’s the push that’s going to 
give you a black eye! 

RUSH: (building up his en- 
thusiasm again) We’re all set 
now, my boy, all set! We’ll stop 
at Western Union, and send a 
telegram to Consolidated Broad- 
casting! Tomorrow, we’ll hop a 
train!—You’ve saved a few pen- 
nies, I dare say? 


BUDDY: About twelve dollars 
worth. 


RUSH: Hm—! Say—where you 
heading for—? 


BUDDY: My car— 

RUSH: YOUR ear? 
BUDDY: Sure! 

RUSH: Own it OUTRIGHT? 


BUDDY: All paid for! It’s a 
relic of better days—Hop in! 
(starter) 


RUSH: Well, well, 
from Heaven! 


BUDDY: 
starts) 


Manna 
Where to? (ear 


RUSH: Western Union! (sound 
of car whizzing off—Rush’s voice 
is heard, excited, peppy) Let’s 
see—‘COMING EAST AT ONCE 
WITH A SINGING ROMEO— 
RADIO’S NEWEST SENSA- 
TION. STOP. SOMETHING 
NEW IN VOCAL TECHNIQUE. 
VALLEE, CROSBY, COLUMBO 
WILL HANG UP THEIR MI- 
CROPHONES. STOP. HE IS 
YOUNG, HANDSOME AND A 
MAGNETIC PERSONALITY. 
STOP. STAKE MY REPUTA- 
TION ON HIM. STOP.- HE 
CAN’T MISS. How’s that, my 
boy? 


BUDDY: After that you'd bet- 
ter tell ’em I don’t wear red 
ties! 


RUSH: Give ’er the gas, my 
boy! Give ’er the gas! (Car 
speeds up with much honking— 
fades -into vamp of “Fair and 
Warmer” which Buddy sings in 
his natural voice. As the song 
ends the narrator continues.) 


(SCENE II—Ten Minutes) 


NARRATOR: Rush sells Bua- 
dy’s car—without the kid know- 
it—brings him to New York— 
takes a swanky Ritz suite 
braves the irate president of 
Consolidated Broadcasting and 
gets an audition. He insists that 
Buddy sing in falsetto and the 
try-out is a flop. Peggy, a suc- 
cessful radio singer, pities the 
boy and becomes chummy with 
him. We now see Rush and 
Buddy in cheaper rooms. Buddy 
is standing disconsolately at the 
window looking out at the tall 
buildings and the lights. Rush 
who has just gone out, hurries 
back in. Buddy wonders what’s 
up: 


BUDDY: (as door bursts open) 
Oh, hello, Rush—I thought you 
had gone out. 


RUSH: I did, but I came back. 
Yes sir, boy—the cat came back! 


BUDDY: (very blue) Tell me 
the truth, Rush. I was a flop, 
wasn't I? 


RUSH: (squirming) Well—you 
see— 


BUDDY: Don’t beat around 
the bush—let’s have it straight. 


RUSH: Well, to tell the truth, 
my boy—you did lay an egg! 


BUDDY: I thought so. 


RUSH: But don’t let it get 
you, kid—I’ve had flops before! 
—lI’ve seen ’em come from the 
sticks and lay so many eggs—lI 
thought I was in the poultry 
business! And after that they 
like as not got to be big stars! 
You wait, kid! 1 gotta perfect 
honey of an idea! Wait till I 
tell the agents about it! 


BUDDY: (evidently pleased) 
Well, look down there, who’s 
coming! 


RUSH: Whatta you know? 
How’d she ever find where we’d 
moved to. Swell kid, Peg! 


BUDDY: I'll say she is. 


RUSH: And she’s FOR ya, boy 
—hbetter believe she is! Ill let 
you do the honors. I gotta get 
some 0’ my old radio dope out of 
my trunk! You gotta show ’em, 
boy—(off) Gotta show ’em (door 
closes as there is light rapping 
on hall door—Buddy hurries to 
open it) 


BUDDY: Why, hello, Peggy! 
Gee, it’s swell to see you! 


PEGGY: Hi, Buddy! What 
happened to the Ritz suite! The 
good old Rush technique again! 
Start at the top and work down! 


BUDDY: (kidding) We got 
tired of the Ritz—Too much ser- 
vice. 

PEGGY: How’d they happen to 
let you get away? 


BUDDY: We left my bags. 


PEGGY: I see—WE left MY 
bags. Rush supplied the conver- 
sation, I gather! 


BUDDY: That manager NEED- 
ED conversation! 


PEGGY: Well, you're all right 
here. Got a real piano and 
everything! 


BUDDY: Tinpanny old con- 
trapshun—(touches keys) 


PEGGY: Drown it with your 
voice! That wasn’t really your 
voice—at the studio, that squeaky 
thing! Who ever made you sing 
like that? Rush, of course! Sing 
something! Not your ‘Flying 
Trapeze! Go on! Anything! And 
be yourself! 


BUDDY: For you I’d—(fingers 
run across the keys in flourish) 


PEGGY: Forget about me—It’s 


you, you need to be thinking 
about—One flop doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean anything! Well— 
I’m a-listenin’! 


BUDDY: (singing dreamily) 
“All my life I’ve waited for an 
Angel,” etc. (The song is “I'll 
String Along With You” from the 
picture. Peggy’s soprano joins in 
the chorus—and in the last line 
Rush, coming breezily from the 
bedroom, joins) 


RUSH: (singing with them) 
“So until the day that one comes 
along—T’ll string along with you” 
—How’d you like our new quar- 
ters, Peg?—Only temporary— 
thought it better to conserve our 
eash until we get set. Excuse 
me again, will you,—Got a din- 
ner date with the Shuberts (off) 
and I gotta wash up! (sound of 
door shutting) 


PEGGY: I loved that song, 
Buddy—treally! Just one more 
and then let’s go out and get 
something to eat! 


BUDDY: That'd be—oh but 
you go ahead, Peggy—lI’m not 
very hungry—I— 


PEGGY: Well—anyway you 
can come along and sit with ms. 
I don’t like to seat alone— 


BUDDY: (uncomfortably) I’d 
like to, Peggy—but— 


PEGGY: No excuses. One more 
ditty—and then—What’s .that 
one? 


BUDDY: “What Are Your In- 
tentions’’— 


PEGGY: Rather personal on 
such short acquaintance—aren’t 
you, Mr. Clayton?—Well—don’t 
be coaxed— ; 


BUDDY: (Sings “What Are 
Your Intentions,” from the pic- 
ture—as it ends he speaks as if 
some idea has suddenly struck 
him) Pardon me, Peggy, will you, 
just a moment (off) I: want to 
see Rush about something—(door 
opens) 

PEGGY: Why, surely, I’ll en- 
tertain myself (door shuts, she 
touches keys lightly playing the 
air of “Out For No Good’—back- 
ground for scene between Buddy 
and Rush—) 


BUDDY: (in eager, low tones) 
Say, Rush—Peggy wants me to 
go out with her and have a bite 
—and I—well, you know! How 
about a couple of bucks? 


RUSH: Sure! Ah—(his mind 
working quickly) — I— ah—left 
my money in my coat. Wait 
here, willya, kid! 


BUDDY: Bet your life I'll 
wait. 

RUSH: I’ll be back in a— 
(door opens and shuts) 


PEGGY: (with final light 
tinkling of the piano keys) Morn- 
ing, Rush— 


RUSH: (low, confidential 
tones) Morning, sweetheart, how- 
ya fixed for cash— 


PEGGY: I’ve still got a little. 


RUSH: How about a fiver— 
for a couple days? 


PEGGY: (snap of 
purse) Here you are. 


opening 


RUSH: Thanks—oh—one bill 
—you—ah—haven’t got five ones, 
have you! 


PEGGY: I don’t know—wait 
till I look—yes—here. 


RUSH: Thanks again. You're 
an angel, Peg—I’l] keep track of 
this. 


PEGGY: That’s all right. Oh, 
by the way—anything in sight 
for Buddy?— 


RUSH: IN SIGHT! 
girl—that boy is gonna— 


Listen, 


PEGGY: (breaking in) You 
don’t have to make any predic- 
tions, Rush—just the plain un- 
varnished truth will do!— 


RUSH: (a trifle sadly, for 
him) As sorry as I am to say it, 
Peg, I’m forced to admit that 
the entertainment world is pre- 
senting a united front against 
“Blake-Clayton, Ltd.”—At the 
present moment that is. (voice 
fading but still confidential) But 
in the words of another great 
American—‘I’ve just begun to 
fight!” (door opens and shuts) 


PEGGY: (again running over 
“Out For No Good” and singing 
few bars lightly) “What’s that 
twinkle in your eye? Did I hear 
you heave a sigh? What’s it all 
about and why? (fading) What 
are you up to?”— 


RUSH: (to Buddy—the big- 
guy again—low tones) Here’s 
two bucks, kid. Make it last 
now. We’re running pretty low! 


BUDDY: (delighted) Thanks, 
Rush. See you later (door opens 
and shuts) Sorry I kept «you 
waiting, Peggy—I had some busi- 
ness to talk over with Rush— 
where do you want to eat? 


PEGGY: Any 


name it— 


BUDDY: Now I come to think 
of it—I believe I am hungry— 
Let’s go—(door opens) 


PEGGY: Okay. (door bangs) 
BUDDY: Boy, it’s a grand 
night, isn’t it— 


PEGGY: Swell. There’s a little 
place I know— 


BUDDY: Yes? Lead me to it! 


PEGGY: (breaking in) Y’know, 
I like little restaurant, little ho- 
tels, and little things in gen- 
eral— 


BUDDY: So do I—TI like little 
pig sausages and— 


PEGGY: How 


women? 


BUDDY: Lemme look! No! 1 
like medium-sized women—and 
medium well-done steaks—with 
hashed brown potatoes and— 


PEGGY: Your mind seems to 
run to food. 


BUDDY: It has for the last 
ecuple of days—so let’s splurge. 


PEGGY: 
young man. 


place. You 


about little 


Youwre a_ reckless 


BUDDY: It’s the gypsy in me. 
My great-great-grandfather was 
a pirate. 


PEGGY: Oh! 


BUDDY: (suddenly) What I 
can’t understand is why a girl 
like you isn’t dining and win- 
ing at the Waldorf, with some 
young blue-blood holding your 
hand under the table. 


PEGGY: The only blue-bloods 
I ever met, wanted to hold both 
hands, and not under the. table 
either. 


BUDDY: The dogs! 
PEGGY: Depressing, isn’t it? 


BUDDY: It’s got me down. 
Say, where’s that little restau- 
rant you spoke about—we—we 
could take a taxi—if it isn’t too 
far— 


PEGGY: Here we are now. 


BUDDY: WHAT! This sky- 
scraper! 


PEGGY: It’s where I live. 
BUDDY: No kiddin’. 


PEGGY: Let’s go on up. Helga 
ean find plenty in the frigidaire 
-—Good idea? 


BUDDY: The idea’s not only 
good, but reasonable. 


PEGGY: It seems’ so to me. 
It’s on the roof—(door opening) 


BUDDY: Not A Penthouse?— 
well—well! 


PEGGY: Here’s the elevator 
now—(click of starter’s clicker 
—doors of elevator closing—purr 
of ascending ear) 


BUDDY: (to make talk) There 
isn’t much to do in New xork 
when you're broke, is there? 


PEGGY: (knowing more than 


‘she pretends to know) Are you 


bored? 


BUDDY: No (laughs) I was 
afraid you might be. 


PEGGY: (as car stops) Here 
we are—(door opening and clos- 
ing) 

BUDDY: (thrilled at the 
view) BOY—What a view of the 
City—Lights—lights—must be a 
billion lights— 


PEGGY: You like it? (off)— 
Excuse me till I parley with 
Helga about food! 


BUDDY: (alone, still over- 
come) Boy, oh boy—what a 
view— 


Peggy (off, calling back) Just 
as quickly as you can, Helga— 


‘Well, Mr. Clayton! 


BUDDY: Peggy! 


PEGGY: (innocently) Yes? 
BUDDY: Would you mind if 
Pes ae 


PEGGY: If you what? 


BUDDY: Would you mind if 1 
told you I was rapidly going nuts 
about you—? 


PEGGY: I don’t think so. 


BUDDY: Supposing I wanted 
to make love to you? 

PEGGY: Your great-great- 
grandfather would never have 
just WANTED to do something! 


BUDDY: Peggy — (pause — 


SHOW!—AND THE BEST YET! 


then in muffled tones) Peggy— 


PEGGY: (kiddingly) Ah, you 
Westerners! 


BUDDY: (meaning it terribly) 
Ah, you Easterners! 


PEGGY: (being honest about 
it) Truth to tell—I hail from 
Carson City, Nevada. 


BUDDY: And me—I was born 
in Waterville, Maine. 


PEGGY: Ah, you Easterners— 
BUDDY: Ah, you Westerners— 


PEGGY: (pause) Heavens, 
Buddy—enough’s enough of any- 
thing— 


BUDDY: 
Except this! 


PEGGY: Do you still think 
youre boring me? 


BUDDY: Am I—? 


(in muffled tones) 


PEGGY: Do you know, Buddy, 
yowre awfully amusing— 


BUDDY: Oh, so you're laugh- 
ing at me, are: you— 


PEGGY: Not exactly— 


BUDDY: (sings “Out For No 
Good” musical background) Then 
—‘What’s that twinkle in your 
eye? Did I hear you heave a 
sigh? What’s it all about and 
why? What are you up to?” 
(and so on, fading to voice of 
narrator) 


NARRATOR: And this, friends 
is but a glimpse of the many 
gay twists of “20,000,000 Sweet- 
hearts.” Did Buddy get to be 
the Romeo of the Air? Did Rush 
come back with a bang? What 
part did pretty Peggy have in 
the thrilling working out of it 
all! If you don’t come out of 
the 2S tramd sane teen tenga. next 
Fick MO ES humming the tunes 
and feeling that the world’s a 
good place to live in—we miss 


our guess! Till then—good bye 
and GOOD. LUCK. 
THE END 


(Publicity For Radio Broadcast) 


High School Actors Will 
Broadcast Film Success 


**20 Million Sweethearts” To Be Played Over 
Air From Station WPQ Friday Night 


Talented pupils of the 


SEE TOG cise he High School 


will make their radio dramatic debut on...........0....000..0.8. ; 
when a group of selected amateur thespians will broadcast 


the First National musical hit 
over Station WPQ at .............. 


‘‘90 Million Sweethearts’’ 


o’cloek. 


‘*20 Million Sweethearts,’’ which deals with the lives 
and loves of radio performers, lends itself particularly well 


to broadcasting, and the song 
hits, made famous by Dick 
Powell and Ginger Rogers, will 
not suffer by the rendition of 
the high school vocalists. 

React ee will be heard 
as Pat O’Brien, the radio talent 
scout who is a real “trouble 
CATTYOLS ISS = oa ee 
will enact the part of Ginger 
ROPOTS and err ec Sersts easton eae 
will have the role of Buddy 
Clayton, taken in the screen 
play by Dick Powell. 

Others who will have impor- 
tant parts are (Insert names of 
pupils and roles taken). 

Musie will be furnished by 
the WPQ orchestra under the 
leadership: of: jassaqeseoa (or, 
ELE STUO OF CU OS LLtt 9 f0e: tr pack acna see 
will be at the piano). 

The pupils have been trained 
Dis MISS 9b yarcccoes.. aan peace : 
teacher of dramatics at the 
High School. 

**20 Million Sweethearts,” 
which opens at the .............0.... 


Phiestre son wast i contains 
five outstanding song hits of 
the year, in addition to a re- 
vival of the ancient lament 
“The Man on the Flying Trap- 
eze”’ which will also be broad- 
cast. 

The fifteen minute radio 
adaptation of the musical con- 
tains the highlights of the film 
play, which is filled with 
screamingly funny situations as 
well as moments of tense dra- 
matic interest. 

WPQ broadeasts on a fre- 


GReNey Ol 3a: and 
the sketch will go on the air 
at? éxactly=....2.25. o’clock, East- 


ern Standard Time. 

Arrangements to see the 
broadcast may be made through 
WPQ. 

The actors will be the guests 
Ofer ee stare sane , Manager of 
Orc. ence eae theatre, on 
atasg eae when “20 Million 
Sweethearts” will be shown. 
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Rush Blake ......: Rem Rees ee 
Cr a hee 
FORAY on 55. oe ets... ho are 
AS. FHEWSCIUES cores sccie ec sess 
AS PROMSCIUCS Goo 
As themselves: 25) 23S: 
PCE re ee ae id ee 
RT Oe oN ee ee 
Brockman... Bees eA. 
ee ee ees ass 
Lg 0) ieee tere eas eae 
RCV OTOE nn ee vce 


Rush Blake, a fast-talking ra- 
dio scout, has just been fired by 
long distance ’phone for making 
his usual mess of everything. 
Although broke, when he hears 
the raves over a singing waiter 
in a Hollywood night club, he 
gets the boy, Clayton, to sell his 
car and take him to New York. 
Sharpe, head of the radio firm, 
refuses to have anything to do 
with Rush at first, but is finally 
persuaded to give the boy an au- 
dition. 

Clayton really has a fine voice, 
but Rush has him sing falsetto, 
a la night club. Sharpe refuses 
te hire him. Meanwhile Peggy, 
under contract as a singer for 
the Carlotta Soap Company, has 
fallen in love with Clayton. She 
hears his natural voice and 
thinks he has great possibilities. 
She and Rush arrange for Clay- 
ton to come in on her hour when 
she pretends to faint. He 1s a 
hit with Mrs. Brockman, wife of 
the soap company’s president. 
Her husband orders Sharpe to 
hire the boy. 

They buy up Peggy’s contract, 
throwing her out of work. Clay- 
ton refuses to sign until Peggy 
persuades him. He becomes an 


idol overnight, particularly with 
the ladies. Sharpe and Brockman 
fear his marriage to Peggy will 
end his career. Rush arranges to 
have the wedding postponed, tell- 


Divetter. a3 3. Gags ave oe 
Paul Finder Moss. and Jerry Wald 
Warren Duff and Harry Sauber 
Jat earate nan Stanley Logan 
ge eR POE oie Se Sid Hickox 


SlarG Des Beek. 


Bercew Play Oy sock ei 
Dialogue Director 22.00.62. .88.. 
Photography: 0Y 6.556: -2.050..%. 
Wee Pe 6 es 
td DIpCCtOr. ss oe 
ME EE he ae at 


Music and Lyrics by 


SF ee ee eae Pat O’Brien 
set in tat Love Mes Rie tea Dick Powell 
Re ee ae ee Ginger Rogers 
eS Se The Four Mills Brothers 
oS Ted Fio Rito and his band 
Sees The Three Radio Rogues 
BE ate eae Allen Jenkins 
ey es Grant Mitchell 
eee Joseph Cawthorne 
ee ee ee Joan Wheeler 
ich tae ee Henry O’Neill 
eet Srey ee ees Johnny Arthur 


ing Peggy at the same time that 
Clayton has gone high hat. She 
doesn’t believe him until he 
frames a fake engagement with 
a movie star. Peggy ends the en- 
gagement and goes out of town 
with a show. Clayton entirety 
innocent in the affair, is attacked 
by the star’s secretary, who is 
secretly married to her. The 
facts come out and Clayton is in 
disgrace. 

He doesn’t care, being angry 
over the job put over on him and 
Peggy. He throws up his con- 
tract and looks for another job 
but can’t find one. Rush, sorry 
for what he has done, contrives 
to patch things up between Peg- 
gy and Clayton. He arranges 
with a cafe manager to give 
Clayton a tryout, sending a fake 
telegram to Sharpe and letting 
Peggy in on it. Clayton goes on 
but is not impressive. Peggy, 
afraid he will flop, jumps up and 
joins the chorus. Clayton peps 
up and goes to meet her. They 
finish the duet and Clayton takes 
her in his arms and kisses her. 
The patrons think it is a part of 
the aet and go wild. 

Rush pleads with Sharpe to 
give Clayton another contract. 
Sharpe consents on condition 
that Rush stay out of it. Rush 
agrees and goes to California on 
the pretext of ill health. Peggy 
and Clayton are reunited and 
happy. 


seis Winn cnay Sok Esdras Hartley 
a eae iotae ake ee Orry-Kelly 
Harry Warren and Al Dubin 


Vitaphone Orchestra Conducted by ................ Leo F. Forbstein 


& 


‘£20 MILLION SWEETHEARTS ’”’ 100% 
with 

Dick Powell 15% 

Pat O’Brien 15% 

Ginger Rogers 75% 

The Four Mills Brothers 70% 

Ted io Rito and his Band 70% 

Allen Jenkins 60% 

Directed by Ray Enright 20% 

A First National and Vitaphone Production 40% 


Length—8,252 Ft. 
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Running Time—89 Mins. 
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Dick Powell 


Dick Powell, born in Mt. View, 
Arkansas, won a sereen contract 
with Warner Bros. through his 
musical talents, having been tak- 
en from a job as a master of 
ceremonies in a Pittsburgh the- 


DICK 
POWELL 
appearing 

in 
“Twenty 
Million 


Sweet- 
hearts” 
at the 


Strand 


Mat No. 3 
10c 


atre to play an important part 
in “Blessed Event.” 

Starting as a soloist with an 
orchestra in Kentucky, he signed 
up in a similar capacity with a 
theatre orchestra there and at- 
tracted so much attention that 
he eventually became Master. of 
Ceremonies at that theatre, later 
moving to a larger house in 
Pittsburgh. He had had no pre- 
vious stage or screen experience, 
despite which he showed such 
natural talents as an actor that 
he was put under a long term 
contract by Warner Bros. 

He has played in the following 
pictures: “Wonder Bar,” “College 
Coach,” “Footlight Parade,” 
“Convention City,” “Gold Diggers 
of 1933” and “Blessed Event.” 


He's Young And Healthy 


Ginger Rogers 


Ginger Rogers, — titian-haired 
beauty, was born in Indepen 
dence, Missouri. Her stage ca- 
reer started as a result of her 
winning a Charleston contest in 
Texas which won her a part in 
a musical comedy “Top Speed” m 
New York. 

She appeared in leading roles 
in a number of Broadway pro- 
ductions, then went to Holly- 
wood. She has had leading roles 
in many pictures, including “Up- 
per World,” “Gold Diggers of 
1933,” “42nd Street,” “You Said 
a Mouthful,’ “The Tenderfoot” 
and “The Sap from Syracuse.” 


Grant Mitchell 


Grant Mitchell was born in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, June 17, 1874, a 
son of General John Grant 
Mitchell. He took his academic 
degree at Yale University and a 
post graduate course in law at 
Harvard. 

He had nearly thirty years of 
stage experience before entering 
picture work, with ten years on 
Broadway, playing in such pro- 
duetions as “It Pays To Adver- 
tise,” “The Tailor Made Man,” 
“The Champion” and many 
others. 

His more recent pictures in- 
clude “Heroes for Sale,” - “Wild 
Boys of the Road,’ “Convention 
City,” “Lilly Turner,” “Central 
Airport” and “Three on a Match.” 


When Dick Powell sings “I'll String Along with You” the new song 
hit of “Twenty Million Sweethearts,” a million hearts will beat just 


a wee bit faster. 


Ginger Rogers, Pat O’Brien and Allen Jenkins 


play opposite him in this fast-moving comedy of the rise to fame 


of a radio crooner. 


Radio’s representatives in this hilarious film 


are the Mills Brothers, Ted Fio Rito and his Band and _ the 
Radio Rogues. 
Mat No. 9—20e 


Henry O'Neill 


Henry O’Neill was born in 
Orange, N. J., and educated 
there. After graduating from 
Seton Hall College, he decided 
to try his luek on the stage, hav- 
ing appeared in various amateur 
and college productions since 12 
years of age. 

After many discouragements, 
he landed a minor role with a 
Newark, N. J. stock company and 
one engagement led to another 
until he felt he was ready to try 
Broadway. His first role there 
was with the John Ferguson The- 
atre Guild. 

He clicked with Broadway’s 


theatre-goers and for many years 
has been one of the most popular 
actors in the East. Numbered 
among his many stage hits are 
“I Loved You Wednesday,” “The 
Last Mile,” “Trick For Trick” 
and “Conquest.” 

O’Neill was sent to Hollywood 
by Warner Bros. and has appear- 
ed in “Upper World,’ “Journal 
of a Crime,” “I’ve Got Your 
Number,” “Fashions of 1934,” 
“Massacre,” “From Headquar- 
ters,” “Bedside,” “The Big Shake- 
down,” “Lady Killer,’ “The Ken- 
nel Murder Case,” “I Loved A 
Woman,” “The House on 56th 
Street” and “The World 
Changes,” 


~ 


UROUIVUOUTUUNUTAATUEU ARTE 


Pat O’Brien 


Pat O’Brien was born in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and educated 
at Marquette University where 
he studied law and starred in 
football. He gave up law to join 
a stock company and finally 


PAT 
O’BRIEN 
now at 
Strand 
in 
“Twenty 
Million 
Sweet- 
hearts” 


Mat No.2 
10c 


drifted to New York, making his 
first Broadway appearance in 


“Gertie.” 

This was followed by many 
other productions, ineluding 
“Henry Behave,” “You Can’t 


Win,” “This Man’s Town” and 
“Coquette.” He was selected as 
one of the ten best actors on 
the stage for his performance in 
“The Up and Up” and “Over- 
ture.” 

While rehearsing for the lead 
in “Tomorrow and Tomorrow’ 
his release was purchased and he 
was taken to Hollywood to play 
Hildy Johnson in “The Front 
Page,” his first picture. He con- 
tinued in picture work and has 
to his credit such successes as 
“Laughter in Hell,” “Air Mail,” 
“Virtue,” “Hollywood Speaks,” 
“American Madness” and “Sean- 
dal For Sale.” 


His most recent pictures are 
“Gambling Lady,” “I’ve Got Your 
Number,” “College Coach,” “Bu- 
reau of Missing Persons,” Des- 
tination Unknown,” “The Public 
3e Damned” and “Flowing Gold.” 


PAT O’BRIEN — “Gambling 
Lady,” “College Coach,” “Bu- 
reau of Missing Persons,” “Vir- 


tue,’ “Seandal for 
“American Madness.” 


DICK POWELL—‘Wonder Bar,” 
“Convention City,” “College 
Coach,” “Footlight ~Parade,” 
“Gold Diggers of 1933,” “42nd 
Street.” 


GINGER ROGERS — “Upper 
World,” “Gold Diggers cf 
1933,” “42nd Street,” “Yon 
Said a Mouthful,” “The Ten- 
derfoot,”’ “Sap from Syracuse.” 


GRANT MITCHELL — “Heroes 
for Sale,” “Wild Boys of the 
Road,” “Convention City,’’ 
“Lilly Turner,’ “Central Air- 
port,” “Three on a Match.” 


ALLEN JENKINS — “Blondes 
and Bonds,” “I’ve Got Your 
Number,” “Bedside,” “Havana 
Widows,” “Bureau of Missing 
Persons,” “The Big Shake- 


Sale,” 


down.” 
JOSEPH CAWTHORNE—“Grand 
Slam,” “Blondie Johnson,” 


“They Call It Sin,’ “The Run 
Around,” “The Princess and 
the Plumber.” 


JOAN WHEELER—Stage ac- 
tress who made big hit on 
Broadway in “Growing Pains.” 


HENRY O’NEILL — “Wonder 
Bar,’ “Upper World,” “lve 
Got Your Number,” “Journal 
of a Crime,’ “Fashions of 
1934,” “Massacre,” “Bedside.” 

JOHNNY ARTHUR — “Conven- 
tion City,’ “Penrod and Sam,” 
“Going Wild,” “It’s a Wise 
Child.” . 

RAY ENRIGHT (director) — 
“Wavana Widows,” “Silk Ex- 
press,’ ‘‘The  Tenderfoot,’’ 
“Play Girl,” “Scarlet Pages,” 
“Dancing Sweeties.” 


Film Play Reveals 
Romance of Radio 
Behind the Scenes 


First National, in another 
timely and revealing production, 
“Twenty Million Sweethearts,’’ 
which is scheduled as the fea- 
ture attraction at the 
Theatre on , pictures 
the joys and tribulations, the 
glamor and the romance, in the 
lives of radio entertainers as 
gathered from peeping behind 
the scenes. 

The story, by Paul Finder 
Moss and Jerry Wald, presents 
the intimate side of the singers 
and announcers whom everyone 
has heard over the air, but whom 
few have seen or know. While 
there is a well knit plot with 
comedy and drama and romance 
intermingled, the picture is en- 
livened by many musical num- 


bers, both vocal and _instru- 
mental. 
There are four catchy airs 


written by the ace song writers, 
Harry Warren and Al Dubin. 
One, “I’ll String Along With 
You,” sung first by Dick Powell 
and then by Powell and Ginger 
Rogers, is said to be one of the 
biggest hits of the year. 

Pat O’Brien furnishes much of 
the comedy as the well meaning 
but bungling talent scout who 
beosts many an unknown to fame 
only to get into disgrace himself 
through his wildly enthusiastic 
but unethical promotion schemes. 

A new romantic team is 
brought to the screen in this 
picture with Dick Powell and 


Ginger Rogers, as screen lovers, 


both of whom have been trained 
in thg art of singing and acting. 
Dick, «us the singing cabaret 
waiter who leaps to fame as a 
radio crooner almost overnight, 
finds that the path of love runs 
anything but smooth even for the 
great. 

Miss Rogers has the role of 
Diek’s radio singing sweetheart 
who is misled into thinking that 
he prefers fame ana fortune and 
other lovely ladies to herself. 
Grant Mitchell plays a straight 
role as the manager of a great 
radio broadeasting company with 
Henry O’Neill as his. assistant. 
Allen Jenkins is said to provide 
many laughs as a children’s hour 
entertainer, while Joseph Caw- 
thorne, as one of the firm’s 
wealthiest advertising clients, 
enacts another comedy role. 

There are several big specialty 


- 


Four Mills Brothers 
Sing Famous Song 
For Radio Romance 


The Mills Brothers sang to 
a distinguished audience on a 
First National sound stage, dur- 


‘ing the production of “Twenty 


Million Sweethearts” the radio 
romance which comes to the 
hts Cee Theatre: ON: isaac 


with Pat O’Brien, Dick Powell 
and Ginger Rogers in the fea- 
tured roles. 


While the quartette’s famous 
number, “Oh, I Heard; Yes, I 
Heard,” was recorded by the 
cameras, listeners gathered from 
all round the First National lot. 
Other members of the east, al- 
though not on call, were present 
including Grant Mitchell, Allen 
Jenkins, Joseph Cawthorne, Joan 
Wheeler and Henry O’Neill, as 
well as many other famous ac- 
tors of the First National Stu- 
dios who had heard the Mills 
Brothers were going to sing for 
the picture. 


The four boys, with their 
guitar, sing and play for the 
screen in their inimitable way. 
Close-ups show how the almost 
unbelievable orchestra music is 
produced by simply blowing 
through cupped hands. 


The Mills Brothers furnish 
one of the thrilling numbers in 
this comedy romance that is 
filled. with specialties. The pic- 
ture is based on the story by 
Paul Finder Moss and Jerry Wald 
which was adapted to the screen 
by Warren Duff and Harry Sau- 
ber. Ray Enright directed the 
picture. 


The catchy airs sung by Powell 
and Miss Rogers are by that ace 
song writing team of Warren and 
Dubin. 


numbers, including the Four 
Mills Brothers, whose voices are 
known from Coast to Coast, Ted 
Fio Rito and his band, equally 
famous, who render their catchy 
orchestrations while Dick Powell 
warbles, and the Three Radio 
Rogues. 

Altogether the picture is said 
t» be one of the most colorful 
productions to come to the screen 
as well as one with the widest 
variety of entertainment. Ray 
Enright directed from the screen 
play by Warren Duff and Harry 
Sauber. 


Something Wrong, Boys? 


Something seems to be the matter with Dick Powell and Pat O’Brien 


in this scene from “Twenty Million Sweethearts.” 
Ginger Rogers, who is also in the cast. 
Theatre this week and find out. 


Perhaps it’s 
Drop in at the Strand 


You'll get a big kick out of this 


side-splitting comedy. 
Mat No. 15—20c 


One of the uproarious scenes from the new musical comedy “Twenty Million Sweethearts,” coming to 
the Strand. Dick Powell, Pat O’Brien, Ginger Rogers and Allen Jenkins are in the cast. 


Mat No. 14—30e 


Three Radio Rogues 
imitate Air Stars 
in Unique Film Act 


One of the unique features of 
“Twenty Million Sweethearts,” 
the First National radio romance 
which: comes to the ..................... 
LHGatte ONS. cake ce ng: os. a, , i8 an 
introductory broadeast by the 
Three Radio Rogues, the famous 
imitators of the stars of the air. 


The three rogues, Jim Holling- 
wood, Eddie Bartell and Henry 
Taylor, have so thoroughly per- 
fected the art of imitating the 
human voice that it is practic- 
ally impossible for the listener 
to tell whether he is hearing an 
imitation of the star or to the 
star himself. 

The remarkable part of their 
artistry is the fact that they can 
not only imitate the speaking 
voice in any kind of dialect but 
the exact tone in singing. 

In “Twenty Million Sweet- 
hearts” these three imitate a 
wide variety of radio talent in- 
cluding the most popular speak- 
ers and ecrooners. Their imita- 
tions for the picture include Ben 
Bernie, Russ Colombo, Singing 
Sam, Morton Downey, Arthur 
Tracy, the Street Singer, Rudy 
Vallee, Amos and Andy, Joe 
Penner, Kate Smith and Bing 
Crosby. 

This is but one of the many 
novel features in the picture 
which combines comedy drama 
and romance with the catchiest 
musical hits of the year. The 
picture also introduces a new ro- 
mantic team in Dick Powell and 
Ginger Rogers both famous for 
their singing voices as well as 
acting ability. 

Other specialty numbers _in- 
elude songs by the Four Mills 
Brothers and their guitar, and 
music by Ted Fio Rito and his 
band. Pat O’Brien has the lead- 
ing comedy role while others in 
the cast inelude Allen Jenkins. 
Grant Mitchell, Joseph Caw- 
thorne, Joan Wheeler, Henry 
O’Neill and Johnny Arthur. 

The picture was directed by 
Ray Enright from the screen 
play by Warren Duff and Harry 
Sauber based on the story by 
Paul Finder Moss and Jerry 
Wald. The music and lyrics are 
by Harry Warren and Al Dubin. 


Players With Wide 
Variety of Talent 
Appear in New Film 


An unusual cast with a wide 
variety of talents was engaged 
by First National to enact .the 
various roles in the radio ro- 
mance, “Twenty Million Sweet- 
hearts,’ which comes to the 
Rs Soe S TNECAtTO ON. ..c.- ose. te 
This was due to the fact that 
while the picture is a comedy 
drama, it carries many singing 
numbers as befits a story of the 
radio. 

Pat O’Brien heads the list as 
a fast talking talent scout. This 
is his fourth big picture, having 
appeared before in “Gambling 
Lady,’ “College Coach,’ and 
“Bureau of Missing Persons,’ al- 
though he has been known on 
the sereen for years. 

Dick Powell and Ginger Rogers 
have romantic roles as well as 
singing parts, and both are ex- 
ceptionally well qualified. Dick 
was a Singer and orchestra lead- 
er for years before engaging in 
picture work. He also has dem- 
onstrated his ability as an actor 
in “Convention City,” “College 
Coach” and in the musical spec- 
tacles “42nd Street,” “Footlight 
Parade,” and “Gold Diggers of 
1933.” 

Miss Rogers, formerly a fav- 
orite on the musical comedy 
stage, has in recent years been 
playing both straight roles and 
singing parts in pictures. She 
was one of the leads in “Gold 
Diggers of 1933” and “42nd 
Street.” 

Grant Mitchell, who will be 
remembered in “Heroes for Sale,” 
“Convention City,’ “Lilly Turn- 
er” and other pietures plays a 
straight role as the radio man- 
ager. 

One of the big novelties of 
the picture is the Four Mills 
Brothers, who are known to radio 
fans all over the country. Ted 
Fio Rito and his band form an- 
other of the specialty numbers. 

Still others in the cast include 
Allen Jenkins, the noted screen 
comedian, Joseph Cawthorne, 
long famous on the musical 
ecmedy stage, Joan Wheeler who 
recently made a hit on Broad- 
way in “Growing Pains” and 
Henry O’Neill. 


Miss Rogers Tells 
secret of Her Nick- 
Name of ‘‘Ginger’’ 


George Herman Ruth couldn’t 
by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be called a “Babe,” nor can 
“Ginger” Rogers, pert screen 
star, be called “Ginger,” if the 


color of her hair were referred 


GINGER 
ROGERS 
appearing in 
“Twenty 
Million 
Sweethearts” 
at the Strand 


Mat No, 1 
10¢ 


to, which most movie fans think 

is the source of the nickname. 
“Ginger’s” tresses are the 

shade of spun gold. They were 


never the color of ginger. 


Dick Powell was the first te 
learn how Ginger got her nick 
name. when the two were singing 
latest musical film together, the 
First National romance of the 
radio 


waves, “Twenty Million 


Sweethearts” now showing at the 
Baa ane Oe Theatre. 


Her real name is Virginia. 


When in kindergarten, the chil- 


dren couldn’t pronounce her 


name. Ginger was as near us 


they could get and the nickname 
stuck. 


Miss Rogers has the role of a 
radio singer and the sweetheart 
of Dick Powell, also a crooner. 
Others in the cast include Pat 
O’Brien, Grant Mitchell, The 
Four Mills Brothers, Ted Fio 
Rito and his band, Allen Jenkins 
and Joseph Cawthorne. 

The picture is a lively comedy 
romance with many catchy musi- 
eal numbers written by Harry 
Warren and Al Dubin. Ray En- 
right directed it from the screen 
play by Warren Duff and Harry 
Sauber, based on the story by | 
Paul Finder Moss and Jerry 
Wald. 
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Powell May Change 
Real Name to Make 
Screen Name Legal 


Dick Powell’s real name is 
Richard E. Powell. He is think- 
ing seriously of changing it 
legally to make it match up with 
his screen and radio name. 

Dick has used the contraction 
all the years he has been before 
the public as an entertainer. His 
mother calls him Richard and 
he signs his checks that way. 
Otherwise he is known and 
knows himself only as Dick. 

The reason Dick may change 
his name legally is that there 
are other “Richard E. Powell’s” 
in the theatrical world and, so 
far as he knows, there is no 
other plain “Dick Powell.” 

When a newspaper announced 
recently that Richard Powell 
would be master of ceremonies at 
the Los Angeles celebration of 
President Roosevelt’s birthday, 
many people called by telephone 
to ask who was meant. The 
name was corrected in all subse- 
quent stories so that the public 
would know that it was Dick 
Powell who was to officiate. In 
“Twenty Million Sweethearts,” 


the First National picture now. 


C8 Faso (Vs Deere preety pererenere, Os Theatre, 
Dick has the role of a singing 
waiter who leaps to fame as a 
radio crooner. Others in the cast 
include Pat O’Brien, Ginger 
Rogers, Grant Mitchell, The 
Four Mills Brothers and Ted 
Fio Rito and his band. 

The picture is a lively comedy 
drama interspersed with catchy 
new musical numbers written by 
Harry Warren and Al Dubin. 
Ray Enright directed it from the 
screen play by Warren Duff and 
Harry Sauber, based on the story 
by Paul Finder Moss and Jerry 
Wald. 


Dick. Powell 


A ectenanecennsncnetntsh ct chm teem SRN RENE lithe 


This handsome actor and vocal- 
ist of stage, screen and radio 
fame is now appearing at the 
Strand Theatre in “Twenty Mil- 
lion Sweethearts.” This is the 
hilarious comedy that gives us 
the lowdown on the stars of 
radio fame and included in the 
cast are such radio luminaries 
as The Four Mills Brothers and 
Ted Fio Rito and his Band. 
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Keeping Their Chins Up 


The happy trio pictured above are Dick Powell, Ginger Rogers and 
Pat O’Brien who form the starring triumverate of ““Twenty Million 


Sweethearts” the film now playing at the Strand. 


The radio fav- 


orites who are featured in this radio comedy are The Four Mills 
Brothers, Ted Fio Rito and his Band and the Radio Rogues. 
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Co-Eds Sing With 
Ted Fio Rito’s Band 
In Radio Picture 


Three former co-eds sing a 
featured number in “Twenty Mil- 
lion Sweethearts,’ .the First 
National film now showing at the 
in cient eee Theatre. Four 
years ago the girls, Marjorie 
Briggs, Dorothy Hill and Betty 
Noyes, enrolled at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

When the Campus Capers, an- 
nual musical show, issued a eall 
for candidates the three girls, 
along with several hundred other 
hopefuls, applied. The three 
were among those who were 
selected. They formed a vocal 
trio, adopting the name of “The 
Debutantes.” 

Ted Fio Rito chanced to hear 
“The Debutantes” a short time 
ago and signed them with his 
famous orchestra. 

The girls sing “What Are Your 
Intentions?” in “Twenty Million 
Sweethearts.” Ted and his band 
are also featured in the picture, 
as also are the Four Mills 
Brothers. 

Dick Powell and Ginger Rogers 
play opposite each other as a 
new romantic team, with Pat 
O’Brien in the leading comedy 
role. Ray Enright directed the 
picture, which is a radio romance 
based on the comedy drama by 
Paul Finder Moss and Jerry 
Wald. The catchy airs sung hy 
Powell and Miss Rogers were 
written by Harry Warren and 
At Dubin. 


Ginger Rogers Used 
To Be Radio Singer 


Ginger Rogers’ part of a radio 
singer in the First National pic- 
ture, “Twenty Million Sweet- 
hearts,” now showing at the 
iste heii: aise Theatre, was no nov- 
elty to the titian haired blonde. 
She has frequently sung for the 
radio and knows all the tech- 
nique. She also sang in musical 
comedy on the New York stage 
before entering pictures. Pat 
O’Brien and Dick Powell have 
the other leading roles in the 
picture. 


Mills Bros. Play 
In Film Between 8 
Other Engagements 


An actor who recently was 
working in two pictures simul- 
taneously at different studios, 
was said to need a bicycle, The 
Four Mills Brothers, however, 
needed a whole tally-ho while 
playing in the First National 
picture, “Twenty Million Sweet- 
hearts,” now showing at the 
sane gis ch ape ueac ter WO Ea Theatre. 


These famous colored songsters 
were doing four shows daily at 
one of the big downtown movie 
and presentation houses in Los 
Angeles at the time. Between 
midnight and three a.m. they ap- 


peared at Sebastian’s Cotton 
Club, a late-hour rendezvous 


near Culver City, where they ao 
three performances nightly. be- 
tween these appearances there 
were their usual radio broadcasts. 

In addition to these engage- 
ments, they worked for several 
days at the Warner Studios play- 
ing in the radio romance basea 
on a story by Paul Finder Moss 
and Jerry Wald. 

Others in the cast include Pat 
O’Brien, Dick Powell, Gimger 
Rogers, Grant Mitchell, Ted 
Fio Rito and his band. Allen Jen- 
kins, Joseph Cawthorne and Joan 
Wheeler. Ray Enright directed. 

There are many new and 
catchy song hits in the picture 
sung by Powell and Miss Rogers, 
in the roles of screen lovers. 
Music and lyrics are by Harry 
Warren and Al Dubin. 


ANOTHER 
REMINDER 


about the unique Music 
Herald. 
and available from Wit- 
Write them for 
a sample—we sincerely 


It’s on Page 14 
mark’s. 


believe you'll want ’em. 


Pat O’Brien Thinks His 


Radio Role Is His Best 


Plays Part Of Fast Talking, Quick Acting 
Talent Scout In ‘‘Twenty Million Sweethearts” 


T’S natural that Pat O’Brien, being an Irishman, should 
I be gifted with a quick wit and a nimble tongue. Perhaps 
that’s why he has the reputation of being able to get more 
out of a comedy line than most actors on the screen. 
Funny as he knows how to be with made-to-order dia- 
logue, those who know Pat best insist that he’s funnier in 
real life, when he’s making up his own retorts and bon mots 


as he goes along. 

It was Pat O’Brien who, when 
asked if he had done much travel- 
ing, replied: 

‘“‘T’ve played every one-night 
stand in the country.’’ 

An interviewer wanted to know 
what his pet aversion was. ‘‘The 
guy who puts pins in shirts,’’ 
came back O’Brien. 

‘“‘Do you play bridge?’’ pur- 
sued the searcher for knowledge. 
‘“‘T ean’t yell that loud,’’ was 
Pat’s comeback. 

On another occasion, a news- 
paper reporter asked Pat if he 
was ever troubled with insomnia, 
and whether he had a successful 
remedy for it. 

“‘T’ve got the perfect anti- 
dote,’’ said Pat. ‘‘T keep half a 
dozen old seripts around the house, 
anc when I can’t sleep I start to 
read one of them. Twenty-five 
scenes is enough to put anybody 
to sleep. 


Not Always Wise Cracking 


When he first came to Holly- 
wood from the stage—that was 
some three years ago—someone 
asked him what his favorite sport 
was. 

‘“Jimmy Walker,’’ was the 
reply without an instant’s hesita- 
tion. 

Don’t put Pat O’Brien down as 
a professional wisecracker, though. 
He has no use for the type. He 
can be serious and very much in 
earnest when the occasion de- 
mands, and he admits to a strong 
vein of sentimentality in his make- 
up—which only proves him a good 
Irishman. 

As the talent scout for a broad- 
casting company and Dick Pow- 
ell’s self-appointed manager in 
his latest picture, ‘‘Twenty Mil- 
lion Sweethearts,’’ the First Na- 
tional picture now showing at the 
eee ae ee Theatre, O’Brien has 
what he considers his choicest and 
richest film opportunity to date. 
Besides illuminating the character 
with that rare sense of humor, he 
brings to every part he interprets, 
Pat plays the role of the talent 
scout with the same understanding 
of human nature that made his 
parts in ‘Bureau of Missing Per- 
sons,’’ ‘‘College Coach’’ and 
‘“Kront Page’’ memorable. 

By request one day, Pat sat 
down and dashed off what he 
called a ‘‘snapshot’’ of himself. 
Done in typical O’Brien language, 
it is sufficiently amusing to be 
worth passing along. 

‘¢T’m an Irishman, even though 
I was born in Milwaukee. At 
Marquette University, I studied 
law and football. My standing in 
the latter was high enough so that 
I got a chance to play against 
Notre Dame. Maybe that’s why I 
know more about football than 
law, even now. I don’t play golf 
because I can’t afford it. My pet 
ambition when I was a kid was to 
walk on my hands, and I ocea- 
sionally do it now when my wife 
isn’t around. I’ve been hungry 
what actor hasn’t—and my favor- 
ite authors are the fans who write 
to me, 


Famous Train Misser 


~«¢The only thing I’ve ever been 
able to save is time and my favor- 
ite indoor sport is cashing cheques. 
In spite of my ancestry, I’m not 
superstitious, although I believe in 
banshees because I’ve seen them, 
and I was sober at the time. I 
like to sing in the shower. Unlike 


Ginger Rogers 


ELDAR AOSD IEE TLS EOI TENT 
Blonde, vivacious star of ‘““Twen- 
ty Million Sweethearts” the First 
National comedy on view at 
the Strand. She appears oppo- 
site Dick Powell and Pat 
O’Brien in this musical with a 
radio background. Featured in 
the cast are some of the great- 
est stars of the radio profession, 
such as the Mills Brothers, Ted 
Fio Rito and his Band and the 
Radio Rogues. 
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most people I wind my watch at 
noon and I refuse to raise a beard 
or a moustache for picture pur- 
poses. I read the newspaper at 
breakfast—when I can get it. I 
don’t like county fairs, being 
alone or having my picture taken, 
even though I make my living 
that way. 

““My favorite color is my wife’s 
blush and the only musical instru- 
ment I can play is the radio. The 
only country I’m really anxious to 
visit, outside of America, is Ire- 
land and I confess a secret am- 
bition to meet, some day, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Babe Ruth. 


‘“T can’t think of anything else, 
except that my favorite evening 
dress is silk pajamas and my prin- 
cipal weakness is missing trains.’’ 

Pat messes up a budding r0- 
mance in ‘‘ Twenty Million Sweet- 
hearts,’’ a comedy drama with 
snappy music, based on the story 
by Paul Finder Moss and Jerry 
Wald. Others in the cast include 
Dick Powell, Ginger Rogers, Grant 
Mitchell, The Four Mills Bros., 
Ted Fio Rito and his band, Allen 
Jenking and Joan Wheeler. Ray 
Enright directed the picture from 
the screen play by Warren Duff 
and Harry Sauber. Harry War- 
ren and Al Dubin wrote the music 
and lyrics, 


(Review) 


Powell, O’Brien and Rogers 
Score Hit in New Comedy 


**20 Million Sweethearts” Delights With Catchy 
Music, Clever Acting And Funny Plot 


W diene tert’ humming and laughing, an enthusiastic au- 


aionpe. Jeft. the .2.00.5:2555, 


oN as Theatre yesterday, 


unanimously declaring the new First National picture 
““Twenty Million Sweethearts’’ delightful entertainment, and 
attesting the arrival of a new romantic screen team which will 
probably be registered among the great lovers of the cinema, 


Dick Powell and Ginger Rogers. 


With Pat O’Brien cast in a 
part made to order for his unique 
abilities as a comedian, and Pow- 
ell and Rogers, making musical 
love throughout the action of the 
fast moving and hilariously fun- 
ny comedy, with the Four Mills 
Brothers, the Three Radio 
Rogues, and Ted Fio Rito’s or- 
chestra, and a remarkably capa- 
ble cast in the supporting roles, 
“20 Million Sweethearts” will un- 
doubtedly take its place as one 
of the outstanding hits of 1934. 


The picture paints in an ex- 
citing manner the back of the 
scenes life of radio entertainers, 
their struggles and their suc- 
cesses, their heartaches and their 
romances. It is filled not only 
with exciting drama, lively com- 
edy and colorful romance, but 
with some of the catchiest mus- 
ical numbers that have ever been 
heard on the screen or over the 
radio. 


Powell Proves Brilliant 


Dick Powell is as brilliant in 
this picture as he was in the 
great musicals of “Wonder Bar,” 
“42nd Street,” “Gold Diggers of 


Triumvirate 


Let’s start from the bottom and 


go up this time. We find Gin- 

ger Rogers, Dick Powell and 

way on top Pat O’Brien. They’re 

all in “Twenty Million Sweet- 

hearts,” coming to the Strand, 
Thursday. 
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1933” and “Footlight Parade,” if 
not more so. His voice has a 
quality of unusual warmth and 
color while his personality is one 
of exceptional charm. He has 
well been named “the man with 
the million dollar smile.” 


The titian haired Ginger Rog- 
ers, who plays opposite Powell as 
his radio sweetheart, won fame 
both on the musical comedy 
stage and in such screen musi- 
cals as “42nd Street” and “Gold 
Diggers of 1933.” In “20 Million 
Sweethearts,” she not only gives 
a splendid performance but ren- 
ders her songs in a voice of rare 
and unusual sweetness. 


Harry Warren and Al Dubin, 
the ace song writing team of 
3roadway, and more recently of 
Hollywood, have outdone them- 
selves in this picture with songs 
of unusually eatchy air and 
words. The reviewer misses his 
guess if these tunes are not soon 
being whistled the country over. 


“ll String Along With You,” 
first sung by Powell alone and 
later with Ginger, is one of the 
liveliest romantic numbers ever 
put out and is destined to be one 
of the outstanding song hits of 
the year. Other tuneful airs by 
Warren and Dubin include “Out 
for No Good” sung by Miss Rog- 
ers, “Fair and Warmer,” a piano 
solo by Ted Fio Rito and “What 
Are Your Intentions?” sung by 
Dick Powell to the aecompan- 
iment of Ted Fio Rito and _ his 
band, 


Specialty Numbers Please 


There are several specialty 
numbers that alone are worth the 
price of admission. These include 
songs by the famous Four Mills 
Brothers and their guitar, imita- 
tions by the Three Radio Rogues 
and Ted Fio Rito’s orchestrations. 


Pat O’Brien is excellent in the 
lead role, a comedy characteriza- 
tion of an over enthusiastic and 
over confident radio talent scout 
whose fast talking wins him 


many a prize plum, which he as 


promptly loses through his blun- 
dering promotion schemes. 


Allen Jenkins, as a children 
hour entertainer, is a show in 
himself, while Grant Mitchell as 
the irascible studio manager, 
Joseph Cawthorne as a_ radio 
advertiser, Joan Wheeler, Henry 
O’Neill and Johnny Arthur, all 
do fine work. 


The story by Paul Finder 
Moss and Jerry Wald gives an in- 
timate insight into the lives of 
radio entertainers and_ their 
work, which will be a revelation 
to most audiences. Warren Duff 
and Harry Sauber have added 
sparkling dialogue to their excel- 
lent sereen dramatization while 
Ray Enright has directed the 
picture with unusual skill. 


While the picture is not an 
out-and-out musical, having a 
well defined and_ entertaining 
comedy drama plot, yet the music 
adds much to the liveliness and 
color of the production. No mat- 
ter whether you prefer comedy, 
drama, romance or music, here 
you will find them combined in 
a delightful ensemble—in a pie- 
ture which can be unqualifiedly 
recommended as an outstanding 
production. 
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Dick Powell With 
Ginger Rogers New 
Film Lovers Team 


A brand new romantie team 
comes to the screen in the per- 
sons of Dick Powell and Ginger 
Rogers who appear as_ screen 
lovers in “Twenty Million Sweet- 
hearts” the First National pie- 
ture which opens at the ............. 
Pheatre beginnings... erie 

No more popular couple could 
appear together than these two, 
who are said to be not only ad- 
mirably suited to each other tem- 
peramentally and physically, but 
to work in perfect harmony. Both 
have won their spurs as popular 
screen players as well as singers 
of exceptional ability. 

Powell rose to screen fame 
from an orchestra leader through 
such pictures as “42nd Street,” 
“Footlight Parade,” “Gold Dig- 
gers of 1933,” “Wonder Bar” and 
others. 

Ginger, the  titian haired 
beauty, first made her hit on the 
musical comedy stage and later 
in pictures, including the musi- 
eals of “Gold Diggers of 1933” 
and “42nd Street.” 

Powell and Ginger have ap- 
peared together before, in “42nd 
Street” and “Gold Diggers of 
1933,” but Ginger did not have 
the romantic lead opposite Dick 
in these pictures. In both of 
these pictures Dick was teamed 
with Ruby Keeler. 

Now in “Twenty Million 
Sweethearts” it is Dick and Gin- 
ger, with Pat O’Brien playing the 
straight comedy lead. The pic- 
ture, which is based on the story 
by Paul Finder Moss and Jerry 
Wald, is a combination of ecom- 
edy, romance, drama and rare 
musical numbers. There are many 
catchy airs, written by the ace 
song writing team of Harry War- 
ren and Al Dubin, who have writ- 
ten the lyrics and musie for other 
Warner Bros.-First National spe- 
cials. 

One song, “T’ll String Along 
With You,” sung first by Powell 
alone and then by Powell and 
Ginger is said to be of unusual 


merit, with eatehy words as well 
as music, 

There are several specialty 
numbers in the picture in addi- 
tion to the songs rendered by 
Powell and Ginger. These in- 
clude music by Ted Fio Rito and 
his band, songs by the Four Mills 
3ros. and imitations of famous 
radio personages by the Three 
Radio Rogues. 

The story, a romance of the 
radio, was dramatized for the 
sereen by Warren Duff and Harry 
Sauber and directed by Ray En- 
right. . 


Singin’ Your Blues Away 


Romance of Radio 
Comes to Screen of 
.... Theatre Today 


“Twenty Million Sweethearts,” 
the First National romance of 
the radio, will be shown for the 
first time locally at the ........... 
Theatre today. 

The production is said to be 
a distinct innovation in film en- 
tertainment, giving as it does, 
the behind the scenes picture of 
radio entertainers and their task 
of pleasing the public. The story, 
by Paul Finder Moss and Jerry 
Wald, deals with the intimate 
romances of the radio folk, with 
their joys and tribulations, their 
struggles and successes. 


While the picture is said to 
combine drama, comedy and ro- 
mance in a well defined plot, it 
is interspersed with catchy songs 
written by Warren and Dubin 
and other musie which give it 
color as well as adding to the 
liveliness of the entertainment. 

There is ‘a.strong cast of 
players of widely diversified tal- 
ents, with Pat O’Brien in the 
leading role, a semi-comic part in 
which he plays a fast talking 
though somewhat blundering tal- 
ent scout for a radio company, 
who boosts others to fame while 
he himself is left out in the cold. 

The picture introduces a new 
romantic team in Dick Powell 
and Ginger Rogers, radio sweet- 
hearts who sing for the public 
and make love privately. The 
Four Mills Brothers’ voices will 
be heard in catchy music while 
Ted Fio Rito and his band play 
the accompaniment to one of 
Powell’s tuneful lays, as well = 
individual music. 

Others in the cast include 
Allen Jenkins, Grant Mitchell, 
Joseph Cawthorne, Joan Wheeler, 
Henry O’Neill and Johnny Ar- 
thur. Ray Enright directed the 
production from the screen play 
by Warren Duff and Harry 
Sauber. 


Dick Powell and Ginger Rogers go in for close harmony in “Twenty 

Million Sweethearts’? racy musical comedy coming to the Strand. 

The film concerns the life and loves of a radio crooner and features 

such outstanding stars of the air as the Mills Brothers, Ted Fio R'to 
and his Band and The Radio Rogues. 
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Musicals Better Now Than 
Ever Says Noted Songster 


Joe Cawthorne Broadway Musical Comedy Star 
Now Playing In “Twenty Million Sweethearts”’ 


ae USICALS today? Screen musicals?’’ 
Joe Cawthorne, veteran of a score of song-and- 
dance hits on Broadway, beamed. 
‘‘Don’t expect me to drop a tear for the old days—and 
cay that musicals were better then. Not on your life. They’re 
doing things now that we couldn’t even touch. Why not ad- 


Dick Powell Always Has 
Had Song For Everybody 


mit it?”’ 

Joe Cawthorne is playing in the 
First National production, ‘‘Twen- 
ty Million Sweethearts,’’ now 
showing at the ..........5... Theatre 
with Pat O’Brien, Dick Powell 
and Ginger Rogers. Cawthorne 
was in the famed co-starring trio 
—Julia ‘Sanderson, Donald Brian, 
Joseph Cawthorne—which any pre- 
war playgoer remembers. In such 
musical shows as ‘‘Sybil’’ and 
‘<The Girl from Utah,’’ they were 
as much landmarks on Broadway 
as the Knickerbocker Theatre— 
and the Knickerbocker Bar. 

It was in ‘‘Sybil’’ that Caw- 
thorne sang the immortal ‘‘I Can 
Danee With Everybody But My 
Wife.’’? They were grand days, he 
won’t deny that .... 

—‘‘They’re just as good today. 
So far as spectacle is concerned, 
they’re better. I played in many 
spectacles. For a good many sea- 
son, Klaw and Erlanger imported 
the Drury Lane pantomimes each 
year. I played all the Dan Leno 
parts. 

‘‘Dan was principal comedian 
in the original London versions.’’ 


When “Spectacles” Began 

‘¢Erlanger brought over ‘Mother 
Goose,’ ‘Beauty and the Beast,’ 
and ‘The White Cat.’ In ‘Mother 
Goose’ there was a flying ballet 
that was town talk for months. It 
was the biggest thing that had 
been attempted in extravaganza 
and people couldn’t get enough 
of it. 

‘“One girl ‘flew’ from the foot- 
lights to the gallery. That was a 
sensation. Imagine, one girl on a 
wire! And now you have two or 
three hundred girls sliding down 
waterfalls and diving into a tank 
in a single number. Spectacular 
ensembles of the kind you find in 
such films as ‘Footlight Parade’ 
and ‘Wonder Bar’ weren’t even 
conceived of. How could they be? 

‘Oh, no, I’m not doing any 
mourning for the old days—so 
far as musical comedy is concern- 
ed. After all, the fun you can give 
is the important thing in that type 
of entertainment. And it’s lots 
more fun watching them today.’’ 

The comedian agrees with many 
present-day producers that the 
American public must have more 
—and ever more—in the way of 
spectacle. He cited the Drury 
Lane pantomimes again as an ex- 
ample. 


American Desires Change 


‘<Tt’s the tradition that counts 
in England. They stage the Christ- 
mas pantomimes every year—and 
today they have diverged hardly 
at all from the spectacles of the 
nineties. 

‘‘But by the time America had 
seen the four I mention, interest 
lagged. They wanted something 
‘bigger’ each time, or ‘more 
novel.’ We gave ’em the flying 
ballets, new people—and even ele- 
phants. But each production had 
to offer more than the last or they 
didn’t want it. 

‘¢The public is the same today. 
So far the movie producers have 
managed to give ’em something 
new each time in musicals. But 
how much longer can they keep 
on raising the ante?’’ 

‘«Twenty Million Sweethearts’’ 
is a comedy romance rather than 
a spectacle though it is sprinkled 
with catchy music with songs sung 
by Dick Powell and Ginger Rogers 
and written by Warren and Dubin. 
The Four Mills Bros. also appear 
us do Ted Fio Rito and his band. 
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“Flying Trapeze” Song 
Revised by Powell 


In “Twenty Million Sweet- 
hearts” the First National pic- 
ture which opens at the .............. 
Sie ees geo EMOOUNC “Ole say 
Dick Powell revives that famous 
ballad, “The Man on the Flying 
Trapeze.” It is now the most 
popular air at the “Brass Bowl,” 
one of Hollywood’s swanky night 
clubs, and bids fair to becoming 
popular everywhere. He _ also 
sings several new, catchy airs 
written by Harry Warren and 
Al Dubin. 


“Twenty Million Sweethearts’? Star Bases His 
Success On Desire To Please 


HERE’S a reason, says Dick Powell, for every career in 
pietures—one fundamental reason that tops all the other 


less important ones. 


Dick himself got where he is today, he believes, because 


he had a song for everybody. 


Dick went straight from climbing telephone poles to climb- 
ing seales. The poles came early in his life, when he was work- 
ing for the telephone company in Little Rock, Arkansas, and 


found out what it’s like to be a ‘‘trouble man. 


9 


The scales 


came almost at the same time—but they’ve lasted a lot longer. 


Dick not only took a quick stride 
from telephone poles to singing, 
as a means of livelihood—but he 
stayed there once he had taken it. 

Dick found out early what he 
wanted, and then overlooked no 
opportunity that came within his 
reach. 

‘‘When I decided I was going 
to be a singer,’’ Dick says, ‘‘I 
also decided something else. I 
would sing for anybody and every- 
body who so much as asked me. 
It didn’t matter what kind of 
sit ging they wanted. It didn’t 
matter if it was a church service, 
a funeral, a lodge—or a beer pic- 
nie. 

“‘Tt didn’t matter what they 
paid—or even if they paid at all. 
I made up my mind I’d sing for 
everybody, from Masonic meetings 
to Hungarian weddings. I’d sing 
for friends in private and enemies 
in publie—or it could be the other 
way around. I’d sing, you see, 
at the drop of a hat.’’ 


Always Ready To Sing 


Which is precisely what he did. 
From Little Rock—and telephone 
poles, he moved to Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, where the lodges, the funer- 
al parlors, the churches, the con- 
cert halls all came to know him. 
He sang for Germans, for Seoteh- 
men, for Swedes. He sang for 
Baptists, for Catholics, for Pres- 
byterians. 

‘‘Whether I got paid or not,’’ 
he says, ‘‘there was always the 
possibility that one of these songs 
might lead to something better. 
The start of a career? Well, I 
don’t know. But whatever it is in 
the way of a eareer, it came my 
way because I never refused an 
invitation to warble. 

‘<Tf you want to get from New 
York or from Los Angeles in a 
hurry, and you’re hitch-hiking, 
you don’t turn down a ride and 
say, ‘I’m sorry, but I planned to 
go by way of San Francisco’. ’’ 

Dick’s service-to-all policy was 
soon justified. Through a chureh 
engagement, he was offered a job 
at a Louisville theatre, singing 
popular tunes with orchestra ac- 
companiment. Dick became the 
first master of ceremonies the city 
had known. The Kentuckians went 
for the idea with gusto. He had 
whatever it takes to register. be- 
hind the footlights. From then 
on, the offers were much better. 

He started singing for the ra- 
dio, just as he does in ‘‘ Twenty 
Million Sweethearts,’’ his latest 
First National picture now show: 
Wise b. TO x elewascsajosteue Theatre. 
He made some phonograph records. 
He became the toast of Louisville. 
Then he was lured away to Pitts- 


burgh, where for three and a half 
years he presided as ‘‘m. e.’’ at 
the largest presentation movie 
house in the city. 


Success In Pictures 


Hollywood came next, with 
‘“Blessed Event’’ as his first pic- 
ture. In this film, he played a 
crooner. After that, a quick suc- 
cession of personal hits in such 
pictures as ‘‘42nd Street,’’ ‘‘Gold 
Diggers of 1933,’’ ‘‘Footlight 
Parade,’’ ‘‘The College Coach’’ 
and ‘‘Convention City’’ put him 
in an ace spot—even for Holly- 
wood. 

He has plenty of songs in 
‘«Twenty Million Sweethearts,’’ a 
delightful comedy romance of the 
radio written by Paul Finder Moss 
and Jerry Wald and adapted to 
the screen by Warren Duff and 
Harry Sauber. Music and lyrics 
are by Harry Warren and Al 
Dubin. 

Others in the cast include Pat 
O’Brien, Ginger Rogers, Grant 
Mitchell, The Four Mills Brothers, 
Ted Fio Rito and his band, Allen 
Jenkins and Joseph Cawthorne. 


Pat O’Brien 


The fast-talking, wise-cracking 
radio scout of “Twenty Million 
Sweethearts” at the Strand. 


Mat No, 11—10c 


Brother, Fan Mah Brow! 


Dick Powell just sizzles when he warbles with the Four Mills Brothers 
in First National’s ‘“‘Twenty Million Sweethearts,” coming to the 
Strand Theatre soon. 


Mat No. 17—20e 


Ginger Rogers Refuses to 
Give Up Art to Be Bride 


Leading Lady Of ‘‘Twenty Million Sweethearts” 
Denies Engagement To Lew Ayres 


INGER ROGERS and Lew Ayres are not in love. 
Hollywood news hawks who pride themselves on un- 
earthing romances among the cinema celebrities very 
definitely ‘‘came a cropper’’ on the Ginger and Lew situation. 
At the point where Hollywood rumor had Ginger and Lew 


on the point of pulling an “‘ 


off to Yuma”’ at almost any mo- 


ment, the red headed actress was bluntly asked about the 


matter. 

It happened on the “Twenty 
Million Sweethearts” set at First 
National Studios where Ginger 
was working with Dick Powell, 
Pat O’Brien and others on the 
radio romance which comes to 
the. s.69.5.. omen Theatre on .............. ; 

The supposed romance between 
Ginger and Lew isn’t that at all. 
They happen to be engaged in 
the same profession and because 
each has the same objective— 
success—they have many com- 
mon bonds and interests. Their’s 
is a grand friendship, nothing 
more, according to both. 

Ginger feels quite certain that 
neither of them is going to marry 
for two or three years and then 
—they’re more likely than not 
to find other mates for that 
stroll down the aisle. Lew is a 
grand boy, in the opinion of the 
actress, and she has found his 
friendship and advice to be price- 
less. 


Has Success as Objective 


The vivacious hot-cha girl has 
very definite and concrete ideas 
on marital subjects. She talks 
with a sensible and clear cut 
attitude that belies the playgirl 
characterizations she portrays so 
convincingly on the silver screen. 

“Marriage is the ideal pattern 
of living,” she exclaimed, “but 
it isn’t fair to the man for a 
girl to enter it unless she is will- 
ing to accept it as the primary 
interest of her life. 

“Right now I’m interested only 
in making a success of my screen 
eareer. It’s everything to me. 
Were I to get married now it 
would really be under false pre- 
tenses and when the man dis- 
covered that—-and he surely 
would — unhappiness would be 
sure to result. 

“Tf I marry before two or 
three years have elapsed it will 
be only because I’ve met some 
man who can cause me to place 
my ambitions secondary to my 


love, and if I may be honest, I’m 
afraid I won’t be able to ‘rec- 
ognize’ the man, even if he does 
appear before that length of 
time has passed.” 

Ginger, looking at the matter 
of a career in the picture busi- 
ness, has remarkably clear vision. 
She knows that the average mo- 
tion picture career is, at best, 
a short one. The earning power 
of a screen favorite is usually 
short-lived and Ginger wants to 
prove her faith in her ability to 
advance before she turns to any 
other interest. 


Longs for Romance 


The girl doesn’t claim that her 
career means everything to her. 
In her heart she longs for the 
romance of marriage, a home, 
and children. 

Right now, however, she’s de- 
termined to get to the top in 
her acting profession and until 
she has attained that goal every- 
thing else must stand aside, even 
her dreams of love and marriage. 

Being the determined person 
that she is, it’s quite the fore- 
gone conclusion that when she 
does marry, her marriage will be 
of stability and permanence. 

In “Twenty Million Sweet- 
hearts” Ginger “gets her man,” in 
the person of Dick Powell and 
when she does “get her man” in 
real life, it will be at the con- 
clusion of her cinema career. 

The picture is taken from the 
sparkling comedy drama by Paul 
Finder Moss and Jerry Wald, and 
adapted to the screen by Warren 
Duff and Harry Sauber. There 
are several catchy songs in the 
picture written by Warren and 
Dubin and sung by the new ro- 
mantic team of Dick Powell and 
Ginger Rogers. 

Besides the principals, featured 
parts include The Four Mills 
Bros. and Ted Fio Rito and his 
band. Ray Enright directed. 


Powell’s Career Had 
Its Start In Choir 


Dick Powell, who has the role 
of a radio crooner in the First 
National picture, “Twenty Mil- 
lion Sweethearts,” now showing 
Bho DN Gert ioc hess Theatre, used 
to sing nothing but classics—in 
chureh choirs. Most of his num- 
bers, lately, have been of the 
popular variety. 

“Tt’s not difficult to sing pop- 
ular tunes after you have been 
singing classical ones,’ Powell 
avers, “but when you go back to 
the classics, you have a real job 
on your hands. Actually, it is 
very difficult to do both well be- 
cause of the different tempo, in- 
terpretation and condition of the 
voice.” 

Dick wants to do classics 
again, but he doesn’t know just 
when. In “Twenty Million 
Sweethearts,” his songs are ail 
of the popular variety, written 
by Warren and Dubin. 


Powell’s Brother 
Plays in New Film 


Reeently Jimmy Cagney got 
his younger brother Bill a job in 
the movies and Joan Blondell did 
the same to her sister. And now 
Dick Powell repeats the act. 

Dick was playing a featured 
role in the First National pic- 
ture “Twenty Million Sweet- 
hearts” which comes to the.......... 
naan eee RGR SEO, G0h a oes scccvescteoud- 
when his brother, Howard, came 
to visit him. 

Howard is a railroad man but 
has been interested in amateur 
theatricals. Diek whispered to 
Director Ray Enright. 

“Jump in there and take that 
bit part,” he told Howard. 

Howard did. Moreover he gave 
an excellent account of himself. 
So there’s another troupe of fam- 
ily actors. 


Makes Stage Debut In 
Same Role As Mother 


Joan Wheeler, who is playing 
her first picture role with First 
National in “Twenty Million 
Sweethearts” the radio romance 
MO Wabi CHO: 5.03 cccstuas aise Theatre, 
discloses a striking coincidence 
which marked her theatrical de- 
but. 

Joan’s mother, professionally 
known as Lucille Ozier, had made 
her theatrical start while a stu- 
dent at Stanford University, her 
first stage appearance having 
been in the role of “Maria” in 
the William Shakespeare play, 
“Twelfth Night.” 

In 1932 when Joan was making 
her first public appearance with 
the Pasadena Community Play- 
house Company, she was selected 
for the role of “Maria” in 
“Twelfth Night.” 


Orders Hats Off In 
Film Set Restaurant 


Bob Perry is the proud pro- 
prietor of Perry’s Brass Rail, one 
of the best-known night spots in 
the movie capital. 

When “Twenty Million Sweet- 
hearts,” the picture which comes 
tO SENOS see Theatre on 
Epon ee. , with Pat O’Brien, 
Dick Powell and Ginger Rogers 
in the featured roles, was in pro- 
duction at the First National 
studios, an exact replica of this 
cafe was constructed and Bob 
himself acted as technical ad- 
viser. That first day there was, 
however, one ineident that 
bothered him. He came on two 
young men seated at a table. 
Their hats were firmly planted 
on their heads. 

At this outrage, movie set or 
not, Bob exploded. “Where do 
you mugs think you are?” he 
wanted to know. “Do you act 
like that at home?” 


Four Mills Boys Sing 
In New Radio Film 


“Introducing four boys and a 
guitar.” 

Patrons in a small Harlem cafe 
paid little attenion to that an- 
nouncement a few years ago. 
The few that did, probably dis- 
missed the next bit of dusky en- 


tertainment as “just another 

quartet.” 

Today, however, when An- 
v3 y 


nouncer Bill Ray makes the same 
introduction in “Twenty Million 
Sweethearts,” the First Natzon- 
al radio romance now showing at 
Sas eS Theatre, those 
six words signify one of the 
greatest acts on stage, screen or 
radio... The Four Mills Broth- 
ers! 

The Mills Bros. sing in this 
picture, which features Pat 
O’Brien, Dick Powell and Ginger 
Rogers. Other radio favorites in 
the film are Ted Fio Rito and 
his famous orchestra and the Ra- 
dio Rogues. 


Sweethearts? ... No, Friends! 


Giant Map Is Used 
In Picture Scene 


There was some map on the 
set for “Twenty Million Sweet- 
hearts,” the First National radio 
romanee now showing at the 
bees pan clas Theatre. The map in 
question was of the United 
States and it was built to illus- 
trate the extensive system of ra- 
dio network owned by the myth- 
ical broadeasting company. It 
was nin: feet high and twelve 
feet wide. From all points on it, 
there originated complex neon- 
lights which served to indicate 
the network facilities. Four 
hundred and sixty-five feet of 
glass tubing were used in it and 
behind the board was a maze of 
eleetrie wiring more than three 
thousand feet in length. 

Pat O’Brien, Dick Powell and 
Ginger Rogers have the featured 
roles. Radio atmosphere is pro- 
vided by the Mills Brothers, Ted 
Fio Rito and his band and the 
Radio Rogues. 


Ginger Rogers and Pat O’Brien look as if they're that way about 
each other in this scene from “Twenty Million Sweethearts,” but 


in the picture, there’s no love lost between them. 


You see, Dick 


Powell is a radio crooner in the film and he sings with the Four 


Mills Brothers. 


Now Ginger Rogers is in love with . . . Well, we 


won't let you in on the whole plot of this hilarious comedy, but 
you can see it at the Strand all this week. 


Mat No. 8—20e 


Powell Introduces 
Many Catchy Tunes 


Dick Powell, who has a fea- 
tured role in the First National 
radio romance, “Twenty Million 
Sweethearts,” now showing at 
ChOES Acris Theatre, has in- 
troduced more hit tunes to thea- 
tre fans since he joined the 
movie world than any other sing- 
er. Yet he has never had the op- 
portunity to sing one of his own 
eompositions. And he does write 
them. He introduces several new 
eatchy airs in his eurrent pro- 
duction. These are by Harry 
Warren and Al Dubin. 


Highest Paid Talent 
Of Radio In Picture 


Two of the highest paid ag- 
gregations of radioland appear 
in “Twenty Million Sweet- 
hearts,” the First National ra- 
dio ramanece which comes to the 
st ene Roe ae WHEAT OS ON sietscmaste : 
with Pat O’Brien, Dick Powell 
and Ginger Rogers in the fea- 
tured roles. They are the Four 
Mills Bros. and Ted Fiorito and 
his band. Ted with 20 members 
of the band flew from San Fran- 
cisco, where they were playing 
at the St. Francis Hotel, to take 
a part in the picture. 


Powell Keeps Tiny 
Piano On Film Set 


Dick Powell never goes any- 
where without his tiny piano, 
that is, if he is to be away from 
home any length of time. While 
working in “Twenty Million 
Sweethearts,” the First National 
radio romance which comes to 
ULM erparas scant eee Theatre on ............ 
ere , he had his piano on the 
set with him. 

Between scenes Dick was 
always at the piano singing. He 
says his voice never tires and 
that the constant singing 
strengthens it. It’s a great treat 
for the other players. 


Dick Powell Signs 
Music For Friends 


Dick Powell is so enthused 
over the new hit tune which he 
sings in “Twenty Million Sweet- 
hearts,” the First National pie- 
ture which comes to the .............. 
rN Bea GATTO = OMe ne: cots- ss. 
that he autographed _ special 
eopies for his friends. The sen- 
sational melody is entitled “T’ll 
String Along With You,” an un- 
usually catchy number. He also 
sings other new melodies written 
by Harry Warren and Al Dubin. 


**20 Million Sweethearts”’ 
Replete With Song Hits 


Warren And Dubin Write Music For Romantic 
Team Of Powell And Rogers 


HE old days when audiences left a theatre whistling and 


oS ° 
humming 


g, will return when the First National picture, 


‘“Twenty Million Sweethearts’’ is shown at the ........... =) 


coffee TRERLTE “ON 20.5 c wa. 


Harry Warren and Al Dubin, who wrote the melodies for 
“42nd Street,’’ ‘Gold Diggers of 1933,’’ and music in ‘‘ Foot- 
light Parade,’’ are responsible for the music and lyrica of 


‘*20 Million Sweethearts,’’ supplying four new song hits. 


The Four Mills Brothers, radio 
headliners, contribute a group of 
their favorite selections to the 
picture, as does the famous mu- 
sical aggregation, Ted Fio Rito 
and his orchestra. 

The Three Radio Rogues, 
famed from coast to coast for 
their perfect impersonations of 
radio notables, open the picture 
as their voices produce flawless 
imitations of several celebrities 
ot the world of the ether waves. 

Dick Powell, plus an elongated, 
waxed false mustache and a 
waiter’s costume, starts his sing- 
ing in the picture with the popu- 
lar song, “The Man on the Fly- 
ing Trapeze.” The first part of 
the story diseloses Dick as a 
Singing waiter in a Hollywood 
eafe, and he earries out his part 
with all the gusto of the per- 
formers in Bob Perry’s “Brass 
Rail,” one of the show places of 
the film colony. 


Presents Many Novelties 

A revised version of “The Last 
Roundup” is rendered by a quar- 
tette of Hebrew comics who, 
with novelty, name their selec- 
tion, “The Last Wind-up.” 

One of the first shots of a 
large metropolitan radio station, 
when the course of the story 
first lands Dick there, affords a 
performance of the inimitable 
Mills Brothers as they render, 
“Tt Wasn’t Told To Me—TI Only 
Heard.” 

Ginger Rogers, as a radio per- 
former, is heard as she sings 
“Out For No Good,” the first 
Warren and Dubin musie to be 
heard in the engaging picture. 
Ginger, formerly on the musical 
comedy stage, reveals a delight- 
ful singing voice. 

The Four Mills Brothers, when 
they next appear, give a novelty 
rendition of the eatchy tune, 
“How ’m I Doin’?” which starts 


feet tapping in time. 

Dick’s following song, as the 
story unfolds, is “I’ll String Along 
With You,” another Warren and 
Dubin hit, although in the pic- 
ture, it would appear that Allen 
Jenkins is the author. 

“ll String Along With You” 
has all the essentials of a hit 
song. It has rhythm, swing, en- 
gaging words and is rendered 
with all of Dick’s engaging per- 
sonality. 

“Fair and Warmer” is another 
song by the ace-team which is 
destined to hit the best-seller 
class of the music marts. Ted 
Fio Rito and his orchestra, in 
their appearance as the music- 
masters in a Long Island inn, de- 
liver a marvelous recording of 
the song hit. 


Powell and Rogers Duet 

“What Are Your Intentions?” 
is the fourth of the Warren and 
Dubin hits in the picture. When 
first heard, it is rendered by Ted 
Fio Rito’s orchestra with Ted 
playing a piano solo. The trio of 
good-looking singers with the 
orchestra, The Three Debutantes, 
also give this song in their clever 
fashion. 

Toward the end of the picture, 
when Dick is trying to make 
a comeback after proving a 
failure in his radio career, he 
sings “I'll String Along With 
You,” later being accompanied by 
Ginger Rogers. 

The cast ineludes Dick Powell, 
Ginger Rogers, Pat O’Brien, 
Allen Jenkins, Joe -Cawthorne, 
Joan Wheeler, Grant Mitchell. 
Henry O’Neill, Johnny Arthur, 
the Four Mills Brothers, Ted Fio 
Rito and his orchestra, and 
others. 

Ray Enright directed the pic- 
ture from the sereen play by 
Warren Duff and Harry Sauber. 


WHEN YOU 
TURN THE 
PAGE..... 


You'll be face-to-face with the six- 


day, fast-moving fictionization pre- 


pared from the script. 


Completely 


illustrated, and ready for immediate 


newspaper use. 


Mats of story and 


_ illustrations available from the Edi- 


tor, Warner Bros. Merchandising 
Plan, 321 West 44th St., N. Y. C. 
Price—$1.00. 
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FROM WARNER BROS.’ 
SENSATIONAL MUSICAL PICTURE 


CHAPTER I . 


R USH BLAKE was worried—exceedingly so, an extremely 
unusual state of mind for the breezy and boisterous scout 
of the Consolidated Broadcasting Company. 

His ordinarily effective conversation had failed to win 
hint an. extension of credit at the Ambassador Hotel where 
he was in- debt for $108; the manager had been even ugly in 
laying down his ultimatum, and to cap the climax, he had 


Stranded in Los Angeles, all 

his acquaintances shunning him 
because of his petty borrowings, 
Rush gazed longingly into the 
windows of the Brass Rail. 
. Suddenly his face lightened. 
Entering the room, he gazed a- 
round, searching for someone who 
might stand another touch. 

His entrance was not wunob- 
served. Three men, seated at a 
table watched him make his way 
slowly through the room. 

“Tl give Blake a minute and 
a half before he asks for a loan,” 
said one of them. 

“T’ll give him a minute” 
laughed another and looked at 
his wrist wateh. 

“Hello, boys,” cried Blake with 
great enthusiasm, as he joined 
them. 

“H’ya,” grunted one of them, 
while the others nodded. 

Blake grinned down on them, 
then .pulled out a chair and 
seated himself. 

“Pve been received by the 
crowned heads of Europe—fam- 
ous stars of stage and screen 
have opened their arms to me— 
but this enthusiastic weleome 
transcends anything I’ve ever ex- 
perienced. Boys, you’ve warmed 


been discharged, without apologies, by long distance telephone. 


the cockles of my heart.” 

“Still the old million dollar 
kid,” smiled one of the men. 

“Tm heading for New York— 
Where there’s a pot of gold and 
milk and honey waiting for me. 
ve got to catch a train tonight 
—and I’m tied up waiting for my 
check. Now, when I saw you 
boys I said to myself”— 

“What time is. it,’ interrupted 
one of his listeners. 

“Just one minute flat,’ an- 
swered the other, smiling at 
Rush, who grinned despite his 
disappointment. 

“Ah —ribbers,” he 
nibbling an olive. 

Blake, still trying to steer the 
conversion back into financial 
channels, found himself listening, 
despite his attention to a young 
singing waiter, wearing an enor- 
mous set of false mustachios 
singing a falsetto version of 
“The Man on the Flying Trap- 
eze.” Looking around the room, 
he noticed that every woman was 
staring at the singer with rapt 
attention, while the men c¢on- 
tinued to eat without interest. 

“He can’t sing, but he’s good 


declared 


looking and a novelty” one of 
the girls at an adjoining table 
declared. "“I wish’ I’d lived in 
the gay nineties.” 

Suddenly an idea struck him. 

Calling the singing waiter to 
his table, Blake insisted that the 
boy sit down. 

“Ym Rush Blake—talent seout 
for the Consolidated Broadeast- 
ing. You’ve heard of me—who 
hasn’t?” he declared. “I sent 
Crosby, Columbo, East — and 
you’ve got something.” 

“Yeah—l’ve got a job and I’m 
going to keep it,’ the waiter 
stated emphatically. 

“Picture the atmosphere over 
the air—a beer joint, a bar, saw- 
dust on the floor, John L. Sulli- 
van’s picture on the wall—I want 
you on a coast-to-coast net work 
—I want all America to have 
you—and seven Canadian — sta- 
tions—” 

Blake was carried away by his 
own picture. 

Buddy Clayton, the young 
waiter, listened despite himself. 
After all, singing over the radio 
was his real ambition, but he 
was not prepared for the manner 
in Which the manager of the 
restaurant ended the conference 
with the radio scout. 

Angered at the argumentative 
manner of Blake, the manager 
summarily discharged Clayton, 
and the affair ended only when 
a flying wedge of waiters hurled 
their former co-worker and_ his 
self appointed manager through 
the door and deposited them, 
slightly the worse for wear on 
the sidewalk. 

“Can I take you anywhere?” 
asked the disheveled Buddy 
pausing beside a trim looking 
roadster. 

“Do you own that ear—is it 
paid for?” queried Rush, a gleam 
in his eye. 
and the title. We're going to 
New-York, and you are going to 
be the latest sensation in radio.” 

Stopping for a moment at the 
telegraph office Rush sent a wire 


“Give me the key . 


At Least the Women Liked Him 


“The Man on the Flying Trapeze” held the girls in the Brass Rail 
spellbound, (Dick Powell, as the singing waiter in the First National 
hit “20 Million Sweethearts” revives a classic of the gay nineties.) 


to his former boss. 

“Coming East at once with a 
singing Romeo,’ he wrote. “Ra- 
dio’s newest find. Something ab- 
solutely new in vocal teehnie. 
Vallee, Columbo will 
hang up their microphones. He is 
young, handsome and a magnetie 
personality. Stake my reputation 
on him. 

“Better tell them I don’t wear 
Clayton added. 

Buddy never did see the an- 
swer to that telegram. It was 
not long in coming. 


Crosby, 


He can’t miss.” 


red. ties,” 


“Take vour Singing Romeo and 
stick him in the Pacific Ocean, 
and jump in with him,” Rush 


read. 
“What did he say?” Clayton 
asked, as they left the hotel). 


“We was complimentary—yvyery 
complimentary,” replied Blake. 
“Don’t you worry,” he continued, 
looking at the title papers to the 
ear which Buddy had given to 
him. “Meet me at the station 
in time for the Overland flyer. 
lll store the ear and buy the 
tickets. You go home and pack.” 

Nodding briefly, Rush hurried 
away—to the office of a-tirm that 
paid cash for used ears, immedi- 
ately. 


(To be Continued Tomorrow 


FROM WARNER BROS.’ 
SENSATIONAL MUSICAL PICTURE 


CHAPTER II 


HERE is nothing that quite resembles the reception room 


of a big broadeasting station. 


Loud speakers are placed 


everywhere, and the current programs are heard contin- 


ually. 


Smartly dressed receptionists ereet musicians, actors, 


managers, song pluggers, sight-seers, newspaper reporters, ad- 
vertisers and advertising solicitors, and transmit their mes- 
sages through gaily uniformed but greatly. bored messenger 


boys. 


Inte the reception room of the 
Consolidated Broadcasting Com- 
pany walked two people—a well 
dressed, energetic voung woman, 
showing a bit of amused cyni- 
cism in her manner. With her 
was a sour faced, gloomy young 
man. 

This. dour youth was the fa- 
mous Unele Pete, known to all 
radio listeners for his twilight 
talks to little children. He could 
tell a bed-time story as could no 
one else on the air. He had two 
great passions—hatred for chil- 
dren and a desire to write poetry. 

The girl, whom everyone called 
Peggy, was the talented singer 
featured on the Carlotta Soap 
program. 

“The kid downstairs has the 
whooping cough, and the brat 
upstairs has a drum,” growled 
Pete. “I cut myself shaving be- 
cause my nephew uses my blade 
to carve himself a boat—I ean’t 
find my pipe, the niece is blowing 
soap bubbles with it. And just 
now a newsboy short-changes me. 
Kids should be born twenty years 
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old—then they’d have some sense 
—-but I doubt it.” 

As Pete entered the broadeast- 
ing studio, prepared to tell his 
nightly stories, Peggy walked in- 
to a vacant studio to rehearse. 
The elevator stopped, and Rush 
Blake and 3uddy Clayton 


“emerged. 


Blake was uneasy. Despite the 
intimacy of the journey, he had 
concealed from Buddy the fact 
that he was no longer connected 
with the company. Like many 
bluffers, Rush lived in constant 
fear of being revealed as a brag- 
gart. Buddy was nervous and 
curious. 

While the young singer wan- 
dered. around the room, and 
finally stood outside the glass 
partition behind which Peggy 
was practicing, Rush begged the 
assistant of President Sharpe to 
arrange an interview for him. 

Tappan looked at Clayton, and 
found him interesting. Entering 
Sharpe’s office he interceded in 
behalf of the former scout. 


“tT admit he’s a fake, a bluff 
and a blowhard,” Tappan de- 
clared. “TI admit he stuck us 
with a tight-rope walker and a 
snake hips dancer. But” you'll 
admit that he also gave us 
Crosby, Columbo and Smith. I’ve 
had a look .at this boy he’s 


this, so help me, is the last 
chance you get.” 

“What kind of an-attitude is 
that to take?” asked the Talent 
Scout. “Here I bring you an 
absolute sensation even after you 
fire me, pay my own railroad 
fare—just to show my loyalty— 


The Course of True Love 


“Is annoying people your life’s work?’°—(Ginger Rogers and Dick 

Powell, the screen’s most popular team of lovers, as they appear in 

the First National success “20 Million Sweethearts,” which is based 
on the lives and loves of radio performers.) 


touting, and he looks good. All 
I suggest is that you speak to 
Rush a minute.” 

“You can’t speak to that fellow 
for a minute,” growled Sharpe. 
“When he gets wound up he goes 
on for hours.” 

Finally persuaded to see Rush, 
Sharpe looked up at him and 
said, 

“I’m listening to you again— 
Heaven only knows why—but 


and you greet me like that. Is 
that gratitude, I ask you?” 

“T don’t give a whoop whether 
its gratitude or pineapples,” 
snorted Sharpe. “Now I'll see 
your boy and arrange an audition 
for tomorrow night. And _ he’d 
better be good.” 

No sound emerges from the 
glass enclosures of the broadeast- 
ing studios, and Buddy, attracted 
by the sight of a young woman 


singing to an orchestra in what 
appeared to him to be pantomime, 
pressed his nose against the 
glass. He smiled and grimaced 
until Peggy not only noticed him, 
but became so annoyed she was 
unable to continue singing, Fin- 
ally, she pulled down the blind 
and~ continued with her work, 
seething with wrath. 


That anger does not last jong 
when two attractive young peo- 
ple meet was evidenced a short 
time later in a near-by soda 
fountain. Peggy and Pete were 
together, Pete trying to recite 
poetry to Peggy between bits of 
a sandwich, when -Rush and 
Buddy entered. 

“T might have known it would 
be you,” said Peggy. “Is annoy- 
ing people your life’s work?” 

“No, it’s’ a hobby,’ answered 
Clayton, 

“You ought to take it up seri- 
ously,” retorted the girl. “You 
do very well at it.” 

Walking home with 
Clayton said: 

“I’m nervous because I’ve got 
to make good. Neither Rush nor 
I have a dime. We had to sell 
my car to get here.” 

“What did Rush contribute— 
conversation?” Peggy asked. 

“You don’t like Rush do you?” 
inquired Buddy. 

“T know Rush,” Peggy an- 
swered, 

“Do you think you ean find 
your way back to the gilded 
palace?” she asked. “It’s like 
Rush to put you in a place like 
that. The next thing will be a 
Rolls Royee, on eredit. After 
that ,you may be hunting for a 
good bench in a warm park.” 

“Will you be there tomorrow 
when they feed me to the Hons— 
won't you?” begged Buddy. 

“T’ll be there,” the girl pron- 
ised, running up the stairs to 
her home. 


> , 
Peggy, 


(To be Continued Tomorrow) 


FROM WARNER BROS.’ 
SENSATIONAL MUSICAL PICTURE 


CHAPTER Tl 


Tis difficult, if not impossible to baftle the leader of a broad- 
casting studio’s sustaining orchestra, but Conductor Brus- 
iloff of the Consolidated was certainty puzzled. 

He had just ended a rehearsal with Buddy Clayton, the 
latest Rush Blake ‘‘find’? and had heard that personable 
young man murder an ancient circus clown ditty, ‘‘The Man 


on the Flying Trapeze’’ 


with a falsetto voice and exaggerated 


action. Brusiloff knew that only the ridiculous tones would be 


] 


personality. 

‘*Are you sure that’s the way 
you want to sing?’’ the leader 
asked. 

‘*Sure thing,’’ Rush declared 
hurriedly. ‘‘Great style, what?’’ 

Brusiloff held out his hand to 
i suddy. 

““Well, it’s nice to have met 
vou,’’ he said. 

Radio auditions are serious af- 
fairs. The broadeasting com- 
pany’s chief executives listen in, 
and frequently newspaper and ra- 
dio magazine critics are present. 
It was so at Buddy Clayton’s pre- 
miere. 

A. nod from the produetion man- 
ager and Brusiloff raised his ba 
ton. The song began. 

In their office Sharpe and Tap- 
pan looked at each other in in- 
credulous amazement. The gong 
ended, two newspapermen stopped 
outside the door. 

““Tt’ll take two weeks for the 
oder to leave the room,’’ one of 


heard, that the radio fans would not see the lad’s engaging 


them remarked. 

‘‘Tf that guy is gonna use the 
air—I’m not going to breathe it,’’ 
the other rejoined, as they left the 
studio. 


Peggy left the studio building 


sadly, 

Clayton couldn’t sing, that was 
certain, but she did like the boy. 
He had a winsome smile, and real 
honesty of purpose. Something 
had to be done for him, she 
wasn’t quite sure what. 

Walking slowly to the Ritz ho- 
tel, in which Rush had taken a4 
suite, on eredit, she entered the 
lobby and took a seat giving her 
full view of the elevators. 

After a few minutes she became 
wlert, and her vigil was rewarded 
when she saw Rush leave an ele- 
vator, his suit ease in his hand 
and start briskly across the lobby. 

‘*Flying south with the robins, 


FROM WARNER BROS.’ 
SENSATIONAL MUSICAL PICTURE 


CHAPTER IV 


8 doesn’t take very much to make two young people, in 


love with each other, happy. 


Buddy had no job—Rush’s great ideas seemed to leave 
the booking agents cold—but somehow he managed to serape 
up enough money for food, borrowing from Peggy on occasion, 
much to that young lady’s amusement when Clayton took her 
to dinner, paying for it with two of the five dollars Rush had 
received from her an hour before. 


There were no spoken yows, but 
they needed none. 

It remained for the saturnine 
Pete to break the spell of misfor- 
tune. That favorite of sleepy 
children had finally found some 
one to listen to a poem, which had 
au real title and an idea that was 
seized upon by a famous team of 
song writers. Pete’ had the satis- 
faction of seeing his name on the 
title page of a published song. 

Rush was taking a shower in the 
cheap apartment into which he and 
Buddy had moved, when Pete 
rushed into the bed room, the 
musi¢ in his hand, 

“*Let’s have a look at it,’’ said 
Clayton going to the piano. ‘‘So 
Warren and Dubin touched it up 
a bit, eh? I7ll bet they performed 
a major operation, ’’ 

Clayton’s fine tenor voice, mak- 
ing the most of a very fine song 
rose clear and strong. Pete stared 
in amazement, remembering the 
terrible ‘‘Flying Trapeze.’’ Out 
of the bath room rushed Blake, 
clad only in a bath towel, dripping 
water all over the floor. 

““You’ve. got a-voice,’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘What’s the idea of not 
telling me about that voice—what 
is it? A State secret???’ 

‘‘T’ve been telling you regularly 
every half hour, but you’d only 
listen to that tremolo,’’ Buddy 


d 


rejoined. 

Peggy was as surprised as she 
was delighted, and readily agreed 
to feign sickness at her next per- 
iod on the air. 


mse situation. Buddy, 
“Clayton were seated in 
om when Peggy. approached 
the microphone. 

As the opening music ceased, 
Peggy began: a 

‘“Good evening, everybody. This 
is Peggy, the Cinderella Girl, 
bringing you another little short, 
short song—’’ 

In the living room of the home 
of Herbert Brockman, President 
of the Carlotta Soap Company, the 
magnate and his wife sat listening. 

The voice of the announcer was 
heard: 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen, the 
Cinderella Girl has been suddenly 
taker ill. A change in program 
is necessary.’’ 

‘<FWifteen minutes of the day she 
works for me—23 hours and 45 
minutes she’s got to hersef and 
she’s got to get sick on my 15 
minutes,’’ the magnate growled. 

In the studio there was great 
confusion. Peggy had dropped, 
apparently in a dead faint, into 
the arms of Pete, who had rushed 
to catch her as she fell. - 


_ g60d.j@b, and hex 


_that sudden’ 


Rush,’’ Peggy asked, detaining 
the man. 

‘*Hfello, Peggy,’’ he replied. 
‘* Just taking some laundry out.’’ 

‘If you had a trunk you’d 
probably have sent your laundry 
out in that,’’ the girl retorted. 
‘‘T figured on half an hour—ten 
minutes to soft soap the kid—ten 
minutes to manoeuver him out of 


frankly puzzled. 

‘*T’m here because I remember 
a very niece dumb girl being rushed 
here from the sticks to give 
Shakespeare to a 
starved American public. And 
then I remember the beautiful 
tflop—and the run-out powder tak 
en by the manager—leaving the 
very nice and very dumb girl with 


Simply Food for the Lions 


“It's nice to have known you,” 


an ominous sound to Buddy. 


the orchestra leader said. It had 
(Pat O’Brien trying to “sell” Dick 


Powell to Conductor Leo Forbstein in the First National Picture 
“20 Million Sweethearts.” ) : 


the way—and ten minutes to pack 
and skip.’’ 

“fT don’t get it Peggy—what 
are you doing here?’’ Rush was 


Rush advanced to the micro- 
phone, while Buddy ran to the 
piano. 

‘‘Buddy Clayton, the Radio 
Romeo, the handsome young Loch- 
invar from out of the West,’’ 
Blake announced, and the song 
commenced. 

‘It’s a nice voice—it’s a beau- 
tiful voicee—but has it got soap 
appealf?’’ Brockman asked his 
wife, who sat with hands clasped 
over her stout bosom, and a look 
of dreamy eestasy on her face. 

‘*Herbie—LI like it,’’ she sighed. 

‘*So—all right. You’ll have 
it,’’? he answered reaching for the 
telephone. 

It was a bitter pill for the pres- 
ident of the Consolidated to swal- 
low. Every instinct rebelled 
against having any further -busi- 
ness relations with Rush Blake, yet 
srockman demanded Clayton, and 
Buddy was loyal to his manager. 

Peggy’s contract was purchased, 
and she found an opening with a 
theatrical company. The girl was 
perfectly satisfied. She had a sub- 
stantial bonus in. lieu of wages, a 
‘Sweetheart. She 
yuld’ make good. 
mspoiled.. either 
Foor the popularity 
tl upon him ‘like 


knew. Buddy w. 
‘The boy seemgt 
by the prosp 


im avalanch 

Then Brockiian: stormed ‘into 
the office of President Sharpe, a 
copy of a newspaper in his hand. 

‘*What is this?’’ he demanded 
pointing to an item of gossip fore- 
casting the approaching marriage 
of radio’s latest idol and a young 
actress. 

‘“Three million women dream 
about. him every night—and he 
wants to marry one girl,’’ he 
shouted. 

“He ean’t marry the whole 
three million,’?’?’ Rush answered. 

**Do you know what my wife 
says,’’? Brockman insisted, ‘‘ And 
my daughter Letty and also Hil- 
da? Every one of those women 
who listen to him think he’s sing- 
ing to her exclusively. And if he 
gets married, tomorrow he’s the 
great unknown radio singer.’’ 

‘*Brockman is right,’’ Sharpe 
said, seriously. ‘‘You know what 
happens to idols. They’re here to- 


a dollar fourteen in her purse in 
a two hundred dollar suite in the 
Ritz—?’? 

‘What do you mean,’’ demand- 


day and gone tonight. You’ve got 
to break this up.’’ 

Rush sighed. 

**T’d steal pennies from a blind 
man’s eup,’’ he said. ‘‘On sever- 
al occasions I have. But don’t ask 


me to break this up. Those kids. 


are really in lovye.’’ 
**Tf he marries, he’s through,’’ 


retorted Sharpe. ‘‘ Break it up!?? 


Making his way to Buddy’s 
dressing room, Rush told the 
singer the result of the eonfer- 


ence. 


Shakespeare 


Revealing a State Secret 


ed Blake. 

‘*Two years pass,’’ she contin- 
ued, ‘‘and the girl is still nice but 
not so dumb. She watches the 
manager taking another runout 
powder.’’ 

Blake looked ashamed. 

‘*What about me?’’ he asked. 
‘*What about my side of it? The 
hopes the dreams, the ambitions 
{ built around -this boy—then te 
have them shattered in one awful 
moment.’’ 

‘*Never mind the act, Rush,’’ 
the girl retorted. ‘‘I don’t go for 
it. Why let one bad situation lick 
you? If you’re any good at all, 
you can sell that boy. He’s got 
looks, personality and lots of 
things. Forget radio. What about 
the stage, vaudeville—burlesque. 
Are you going to let them laugh 
at you again?’’ 

Rush drew himself up. 

‘“Who’s going to laugh at 
me??? he shouted. ‘‘I’ll show 
them—I’l] get something for him. 
Vaudeville — ‘The Singing Beer 
Baron’—Nobody’s going to laugh 
at “me? 

Back in the suite, Rush and 
Buddy confronted each other: 

‘*Tell me the truth, Rush,’’ 
Clayton said. ‘‘I was a -flop, 
wasn’t I??? : 

*“Don’t let it get you, Kid,”’ 
Rush replied. ‘‘I?’ve had flops: be- 
fore. There aren’t any of the big 
stars who didn’t flop the first 
time out. And you didn’t have a 
fair break. I’ve got plans for you 
—big plans—Why, just coming up 
in the elevator I got a perfect 
honey of a plan.. Wait till I tell 
the agents about it.’’ a 

‘‘How are we going to pay for 
this,’’ Buddy’s hand swept around 
the room. 

‘*We ain’t,’’ was the answer. 
‘*Paeck your stuff.’’ 


(To be Continued Tomorrow). 


“You don’t need to give up 
seeing her—just don’t see her in 


public. Peggy won’t mind.” 
Peggy proved agreeable, if 
puzzled. She understood why 


suddy felt obligated to Rush, 
but her mood changed when she 
met that gentleman in the hall. 

“I see you’ve asked Buddy to 
postpone our marriage,” she said. 

Rush looked at her. 

“Did he tell. you that?” he 
asked. “I had nothing to do. 
with it—” then apparently speak: 


“Why didn’t you tell me you had a voice?” (Pat O’Brien’s bath 
was interrupted by a golden voice raised in song—a tensely funny 
moment in the First National picture “20 Million Sweethearts,” 
starring O’Brien, Dick Powell and Ginger Rogers in a musical 

filled with song hits.) 


“fT won't do it,” Buddy de- 
clared. “Peggy has set the date 
and its going through.” 

“All you have to do is to post- 
pone the wedding until your new 
contract is signed,” Blake 
pleaded. “It’s only a couple of 
months, and we’re all set. Don’t 
[ have any claim. It will ruin 
me as well as you. 


ing without thinking, he mut- 
tered: 

“Tf I get my hands on that 
dame, I’Il—” and rushed to the 
elevator. 

Peggy looked at him, shook her 
head, and entered Buddy’s dress- 
ing room. 


(To be Continued Tomorrow) 
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FROM WARNER BROS.’ 
SENSATIONAL MUSICAL PICTURE 


CHAPTER V 


ORMA ROGERS was a very famous screen star, noted 
N equally for her talent as for her beauty. The fact that 

she happened to have taken a suite at the same hotel at 
which Rush and Buddy were living was simply a co-incidence. 
She had never seen either of them, but she did attract news- 
paper reporters, who refused to allow her to retain her privacy 
and who drove the actress’ secretary-husband almost frantic 
with their importunities for interviews. 


Rush, determined in some way 
to stop the marriage of Buddy and 
Peggy, had already implanted the 
germs of suspicion in the gitl’s 
mind, by insinuating that. Buddy 
had gone ‘‘Broadway’’ and was 
beginning to long for the compan- 
ionship of celebrities. 

Telling Pete to call him up at 
a certain time, Rush invited the 
newspapermen to his room. When 
the telephone rang, he pretended 
that the call came from Miss Rog- 
rs, much to the edification of the 
scribes. 

Blake then began a counter cam- 
paign, sending immense quantities 
ot flowers to the screen star in 
Buddy’s name, until her husband, 
outraged, stormed the room, and 
attacked the unsuspecting radio 
singer. The newspapermen made 
the most of it. 

Peggy was rehearsing when 
Buddy called on her in her dress- 
ing room. 

‘Hello, Peggy, I missed you at 
the hotel,’’ he said sheepishly. 

‘““T gathered you were a little 
busy,’’ she answered. ‘‘You’re 
not hurt, are you?’’ 

‘“No’’ he said, crossing the 
room and trying to take her in 


his arms. 

“*Sit down,’’ she said, disen- 
gaging herself. ‘‘Buddy, we’re 
through. You ean’t marry for the 
sake of your career—and it might 
injure you to be seen in public 
with anyone as uncelebrated as 
myself. Norma Rogers is differ- 
ent,’ 

Clayton stared. 

‘“You don’t understand,’’ he 
commenced, 

‘*T understand pretty well,’’ 
Peggy retorted. ‘‘I didn’t be- 
lieve Rush when he told me you 
were running around, but J did 
believe you when you told me you 
wanted to postpone the wedding 
because Rush asked you to. But 
I was wrong on both counts.’’ 

‘‘Rush told you that!’’ said 
Buddy, in amazement. 

““The papers back him up,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘I don’t think you’d be 
here now if you hadn’t found out 
that Rogers had a husband. It 
was all a mistake, our thinking 
of getting married. It’s much bet- 
ter that we realize it now.’’ 

Almost stifled by her -emotions 
she waved him away. 


‘‘T’m awfully busy, Buddy, 
we’ve a dress rehearsal in about 
an hour,’’ she said, and sat down 
in tears as Clayton, hurt and as- 
tonished, strode through the door. 

As he made his way to the 
broadcasting studio, Clayton’s 
anger mounted steadily. Bursting 
into the office of the president, he 
found Sharpe in conference with 
Blake and Brockman, Rush ex- 
plaining how additional publicity 
would follow the hotel fight. 

‘(We'll have stories ‘Defended 
the honor of the woman he loved 
not knowing she was married—— 
now with heart broken will devote 
himself to the thousands of women 
in his clubs.’ They’ll love it,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘We’ll take this inei- 
dent—’’ 

“You can take this incident,’’ 
Buddy shouted angrily, ‘‘and you 
can -- take= this= for--_all= —your 
lying—.’’ Swinging, he punched 
Rush squarely on the jaw, and 
the big manager measured his 
length on the carpet. 

Turning to the others, Clayton 
continued : 

‘You can take Rogers and her 
husband and radio, and Carlotta 
Soap and all my clubs and every 
fan letter I get, wrap them all 
up in one bundle, tie it up with 
ribbons and burn it. I’m through 
with it all.’’ 

The three men stared at him. 

“* Are you crazy?’’ Sharpe eried. 

“‘Why not??? asked Buddy. 
““You wanted to break Peggy and 
me up—and you’ve succeeded. All 
right, see where it gets you.’’ 

He turned to go, leaving Rush, 
for once in his life silent. 

‘*Don’t forget you’ve got a con- 
tract,’’? Sharpe reminded him. 

‘*T forgot about that,’’ answer- 
ed Buddy. ‘Put that contract 
right on top of the bundle—and 
it’ll burn easier.’’ 

‘(My program goes in the air 
in 45 minutes’’ declared Brock- 
man. ‘‘Is that what you think of 
Carlotta Soap??? 

‘“You go on, Brockman,’’ the 


singer retorted. ‘‘Tell them about 
your health. And don’t tempt me 
to tell you what I think of Car- 
lotta Soap. I couldn’t do it—in 
decent language.’’ 

Clayton strode through the door, 
Rush following slowly after. For 


life, his love and his career. 

“It took me months to make 
him, but just one night to break 
him,” Rush thought to himself, 
as he shook -his head sadly. 

He was not angry at having 
been struck; if there had been 


No Sacrifice Too Great 


Even her wedding was laid on the altar of a man’s ambition— 
(Dick Powell becomes the dream lover of untold millions of women, 


enthralled by his voice, Pat 


O’Brien breaks up his marriage 
with Ginger Rogers, in the First 


National feature musical “20 


Million Sweethearts.” ) 


once Blake was nonplussed. He wis 
really fond of the boy, and he knew 
that Buddy had ruined his future 
by breaking his contract and that 
he himself, as far as either the 
singer or the broadeasting ¢om- 
pany was concerned, was through. 
Strangely enough, he did not sor- 
row for himself. He was sorry for 
the mess he had made of Buddy’s 


any tears in his make up, he 
would gladly have cried. He 
realized, perhaps for the first 
time, his own propensities as a 
trouble maker, and knew that 
the breach between Buddy and 
himself could not be healed. 
“I'll be poison to him now,” he 
reflected, and strode away. 


(To be Continued Tomorrow) 


FROM WARNER BROS.’ 
SENSATIONAL MUSICAL PICTURE 


CHAPTER VI 


T’S no fun to be branded as a contract welsher and black- 
I listed by all the broadcasting companies. 

Buddy Clayton, alone, found it impossible to obtain 
work, although a burlesque troupe manager offered him a job 
and billing as ‘‘Norma Rogers’ Secret Lover.”’ 

Rush Blake, however, was really repentant. Meeting Pete 
in a restaurant he told of his vain efforts to effect a reconcilia- 
tion with Buddy, and his futile efforts to place him. 


‘‘Have you tried them Long Is- 
land and Westchester dumpsf’’ 
Pete asked. ‘‘They get a New 
York crowd and they’re likely to 
be more forgetful in the country.’’ 

“‘Tll try it, and if it works 
Pete, I’l) stay up nights listening 
to your screwy poetry,’’ Blake de- 
clared, rushing away. 

Blake found little difficulty in 
getting Buddy a chance in a pop- 
ular suburban roadhouse, but get- 
ting Sharpe, Brockman and Peggy 
there to hear him was a different 
matter. Rush wanted to atone, not 
alone by getting Buddy a job, but 
by repairing the breach he had 
made between him and Peggy. 

Rush went directly to Peggy. 

‘*You’re a little late in coming 
to me for help in your scheme, 
aren’t you Rush?’’ she asked. 

‘(Peg, what happened between 
you two was all my fault,’’ he 
confessed. ‘‘I got talked into 
breaking you up—and it looks like 
I succeeded better than I thought. 
Now I’m trying to bring you back 
together again.’’ 

‘¢Por Buddy’s career.’’ 

‘“Not entirely,’’ Rush declared. 
“Td like the kid to be happy.’’ 

Gazing into his eyes, Peggy de- 
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cided that for once in his life 
Rush was telling the truth. 

‘“He needs you, Peg,’’ the man 
continued. ‘‘It’s going to take a 
lot of stuff to face that mob.’’ 

“‘T’ll be there,’’ answered 
Peggy. 

Sending a telegram to Sharpe, 
inviting him to attend a reunion 
of his Harvard Class, and arrang- 
ing to get the Brockman family 
to the Inn, was the second step in 
Rush’s program. 

They were all there on the night 
ot Buddy’s debut, although Rush 
had an anxious few minutes when 
it appeared that Sharpe, who 
could not understand why he was 
the only member of his class pres- 
ent, seemed about to depart. 

Finally the band leader arose. 

‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Radio audience,’’ he announced in- 
to the microphone. ‘‘Through 
some contract entanglement we are 
not permitted to broadcast the 
next part of the program, so we 
return you to the studio.’’ Movy- 
ing away, he addressed the diners. 

**T don’t have to tell you our 
guest star’s name,’’ he continued. 


*“You’ll know him’’—and the or- 
chestra began to play Buddy’s 
signature song. 

Strain after strain was repeated, 
while Clayton, fighting against in- 
creasing nervousness, struggled 
with stage fright. Despite the ef- 
forts of the orchestra to cover up 
his awkwardness, the effect was 
anything but pleasing. Buddy, 
hero of millions of women, who 
had charmed the world with his 
voice, was unable to sing. He for- 
got words, forgot bars and was 
about to stop entirely when — 
Peggy sprang to her feet, 

The clear, sweet voice of the 
girl rang out over the room, Bud- 
dy stopped singing, and stood 


Not Ashamed to Love 


rooted to the floor in amazement. 
The orchestra leader, delighted at 
the chance to save the situation, 
swung into the chorus, and Clay- 
ton, recovering his composure, 
walked to the girl and led her 
to the center of the floor. 

The orchestra continued to play. 
Placing his arms around her, Bud- 
dy pulled her lithe form to him 
and bent his head to kiss her. 

“<T don’t give a hoot,’’ he de- 
clared as the spectators who heard 
him broke into a storm of laughter 
and applause. 

Then, with heads together, they 
sang the song as a duet, while the 
spectators roared their approval. 

At the Brockman table, Mrs. 


In the middle of the ball room, he pulled her to him and bent 


to kiss her. 


“I don’t give a—” (Dick Powell and Ginger Rogers 


become the screen’s most romantic lovers in the First National 
musical “20 Million Sweethearts.” ) 


Brockman had again assumed the 
dreamy expression common to her 
when Buddy sang. The eyes of the 
other women in the room were 
starry. 

‘JT want him back,’’ she told 
her husband. 

Rush seized his opportunity. 

‘‘Hfe’s still the biggest thing 
on the air or off of it,’’? he told 
Sharpe. ‘‘The women don’t care 
a whoop if he’s married or not. 
Why persecute the kid—give him 
another chance.’’ 

Sharpe considered for a moment. 

‘“T’)l give him a chance, on one 
condition,’’ he said. ‘‘You’ve 
dragged everybody you’ve had 
anything to do with into a lot of 
evil smelling situations, Rush. I’d 
have no faith in Clayton, if you 
managed him, So, if you are will- 
ing to relinquish any and all hold 
on him, I’ll take him back. Other- 
wise, nothing doing.’’ 

Rush looked around. 

Clayton had Peggy in his arms. 
They were oblivious to their sur- 
roundings. 

The future looked dark indeed. 
It was a bitter draught, but he 
must swallow it. 

Looking across the table he ex- 
tended his hand to Sharpe. 

“‘You’re the boss,’’ ke said, 
and moved away. 

Walking down the hall to his 
hotel room the next morning, 
Rush was attracted by a beauti- 
ful contralto voice, issuing from 
one of the bed rooms. 

Opening the door he looked in. 
A stout and buxom colored maid 
was making a bed, singing softly 
to herself. 

Rushing to a telephone Blake 
cried— 

“Give me the Consolidated 
Broadgasting Company, quick 
Sharpe—listen Sharpe—lI’ve got 
the greatest novelty of the age 
for you—a veritable sensation— 
we'll bill her as “The Singing 
Chambermaid.” 


THE END 
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